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AY 12th the 

The Board of 
Appropriations Managers will meet 
for the to make the appro- 
Neat Fiscal priations for the 
Year maintenance of for- 


eign and domestic 
missions during the year beginning Sep- 
tember 1st, 1903. The members will 
have before them detailed statements 
from the bishops of thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine dioceses and of twenty-one 
missionary districts within the territory 
of the United States, as well as from six 
bishops abroad. These schedules, for the 
most part, will have been prepared with 
great care, and in almost every case will 
represent the least amount that should 
be appropriated. The foreign missionary 
bishops in particular have become experts 
in fashioning their schedules into “an 
irreducible minimum.” In all proba- 
bility the total asked for will be at least 
$700,000. What answer shall the Board 
return? Manifestly it must be guided by 
what the Church has given for the last 
two or three years. For the Board is 
simply the executive committeé of the 
Church for missionary management. 
However much it may realize that one of 
its highest duties is to lead the Church 
as rapidly as possible to larger effort-and 
larger giving, the Board cannot escape 
the fact that the management of the mis- 


sionary enterprise is, from one point of 
view, just as truly a matter of exact busi- 
ness, using that word in its high and 
right meaning, as is the management, 
of a great manufacturing or financial 
concern. 


OR the last three 


The Present years the Board 
Treasury has preferred to ac- 
Condition cept the responsibil- 


ity of facing a deficit 
rather than to cut down, or even refrain 
from increasing, the appropriations, as 
necessity required. In spite of the 
larger contributions of the last two 
years the accounts were closed Sep- 
tember 1st, 1902, with a deficit of 
$119,000. Still the Board was un- 
willing to believe that the Church de- 
sired retrenchment and _ accordingly 
made somewhat increased appropriations 
for the current year. Since September 
about $40,000 have been added to the 
schedules to provide for the new mission- 
aries appointed, and numerous other nec- 
essary items. Again there has been a 
gain in the Church’s giving, but so far 
this year it amounts to less than $35,- 
000, so that at the present moment the 
Board is faced by a deficit of $125,000, 
and by the fact that the Church has 
failed to provide for current expendi- 
ture. 
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\ HALL the Board 
What S retrench 
Retrenchment by making a cut of 
Will Mean in say ten per cer‘. in 
the Field the present sched- 
ules? Shall it send 


to the missions on behalf of the Church 
some such message as this!—“You are 
too far ahead of us. You are growing 
too fast. Slow up. Stop growing. Ex- 
pect no reinforcements. Begin no new 
work. Wait until the Church at home 
can catch up with you!” If that mes- 
sage is sent, what will be the result? 
What will retrenchment mean to the mis- 
sion field? Not disaster; not failure, we 
may be sure of that. The work has been 
too well planned and too firmly estab- 
lished, too wisely begun and too efficient- 
ly conducted to be overthrown by any 
temporary or permanent withholding of 
proper financial aid. There will, how- 
ever, be certain well-defined results of 
retrenchment. First of all, many of the 
missionaries will accept a cut in their 
stipends. Probably few of us realize 
what that means. Then many native 
helpers, Africans, Chinese and Japanese 
abroad, Indians and Negroes in our own 
country, will have their stipends re- 
duced, and others will be discharged from 
the service altogether. The doors of 
some of the schools will be closed against 
any new scholars; perhaps here and 
there a school will have to be abandoned. 
Many sick people will be turned away 
from the hospitals because the staff is in- 
adequate or the funds are insufficient 
to give treatment to all who come. 
Worst of all, there will creep into the 
lives of the missionaries the conviction 
that the Church after all does not 
care very much about their sacrifice 
and their work. Nevertheless they will 
strive manfully to make the best of 
the situation. But in spite of this the 
inevitable result will be the discourage- 
ment of the fighting force at the front. 
You cannot expect soldiers on distant 
battle-fields to maintain an offensive 
campaign indefinitely, without the whole- 
hearted support of all the home people. 
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AR more serious, 


What Retrench- F 


however, than 
ment Will any result of re- 
Meanat Home trenchment in the 


mission field will be 
the effect on the Church. We would 
not use hard words, or ‘even sug- 
gest that there is deliberate indifference 
at home. We know there is a wide and 
growing spirit of missionary service. 
Yet the fact remains that we are not 
keeping faith with the men and women 
who are giving their lives for Church ex- 
tension, as our representatives. It is 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the in- 
evitable damage to home Christianity of 
such a condition as that. It means, for 
one thing, the decadence among us of 
that fine spirit of Christian chivalry 
which honors and aids noble endeavor 
for the glory of God and the good of 
men. Can we afford to allow that to 
happen ? 
XNHROUGH an un- 
fortunate com- 
bination of circum- 
stances THE SPIRIT 
or Missions has hitherto made no men- 
tion of two recent missionary anniver- 
saries. On the Feast of the Epiphany, 
the Bishop of Oklahoma and Indian Ter- 
ritory completed a decade of service, and 
on St. Paul’s Day, the Bishop of Salt 
Lake celebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
of his consecration. Few of us will ever 
realize the great facts lying behind these 
simple statements. Bishop Leonard, 
with the cheerful courage of a good sol- 
dier, has been leading steadily forward 
one of the largest missionary districts— 
so far as area is concerned—and one of 
the most difficult—so far as the character 
and conditions of the work are con- 
cerned. Bishop Brooke has seen to it 
that the Church has more than kept pace 
with the rapid material growth of his 
field. Both these leaders of the Church 
have made large contributions to the na- 
tional life through their local work. 
Their labors and their sacrifices, and 
both are many, mark them as patriotic 
citizens as well as devoted bishops, 


Two Missionary 
Anniwersaries 
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E are fortu- 
Ten Years’ nate in havy- 


Church Growth in ing at hand the facts 
Oklahomaand and figures showing 
Indian Territory the ten years’ growth 
of the Church in 

Oklahoma. If similar information were 
supplied for Salt Lake, it would 
doubtless show substantially the same re- 
sults. In 1893, when Bishop Brooke was 
consecrated, he found only two church 
buildings, and only one of those in regu- 
lar use. Now there are thirty-three 
churehes and chapels, with ten rectories 
and the Bishop’s residence. The three 
clergy have become fifteen; one organ- 
ized mission and two other stations have 
multiplied till now there are twenty- 
eight organized missions, and seventeen 
other stations. The seventy-five com- 
municants have increased to 1,250. In 
1893 there were about 350,000 people in 
the district, and the Church had one 
communicant to each 4,500. At present 
the population is nearly 900,000 and the 


Church has one communicant to each , 


700. That this growth has come scarcely 
at all from immigration, is apparent 
from the fact that the baptisms number 
for the ten years 1,002 and the confirma- 
tions 851. The gifts for all purposes 
have increased from $2,500 in 1893 
to $17,000 in 1908, and for the ten 
years amount to $86,000. There is but 
one general institution in the district, 
the admirably conducted and successful 
hospital of All Saints’, at South McAles- 
ter. Since its opening in 1895 it has 
- eared for over 5,000 patients, many of 
whom have been treated without charge. 
During its last year it gave in round 
numbers 10,000 days of hospital care to 
790 people, earning a little over $8,000 
and thereby almost meeting its own run- 
ning expenses. 


T is difficult to 

A Bible Transla- | conceive of any 
tion for One- one reading the ac- 
fourth of count of Bishop 

the World’s People Schereschew- 
sky’s work of Bible 

translation without standing in reverent 


admiration before such Christian deter- 
mination. A writer in the Japan Regis- 
ter and Messenger doubts “whether the 
world has any other instance of so great 
a ‘work accomplished under so great diffi- 
culties. It has often been my privilege 
to visit the Bishop in his study, and I 
have often wondered at the patience of 
the man as he has sat with his Hebrew 
Bible before him, reading it into Chi- 
nese for the Chinese scribe who acted as 
his amanuensis. ‘That itself was a very 
pathetic sight, but far more pathetic it 
must have been to watch the crippled 
scholar working all by himself in Ameri- 
ea, and slowly spelling out his transla- 
tion with the aid of a type-writer and 
one finger which was only a little less 
useless than the others! Milton com- 
posed Paradise Lost in blindness, and 
that has always been looked upon as a 
great feat of human genius struggling 
against adversity. I am not sure that 
Bishop Schereschewsky’s feat does not 
deserve to rank with that of Milton, for 
anybody who has watched the old Bishop 
being lifted in or out of his carriage to 
go to church will, I think, acknowledge 
that the physical difficulties to be over- 
come have been far greater in this case 
than in the case of the poet.” 

No one save the Bishop himself knows 
how much the successful completion of 
his: work is due to the devoted self-sacri- 
fice of Mrs. Schereschewsky. All through 
the days of pain, weakness and helpless- 
ness she has aided in the self-imposed 
task as only a true woman could. To- 
gether they share in the honor of a great 
achievement. 


NE of the in- 


Christmas in Japan spiring experi- 


Nineteen ences of life at the 
Hundred Years Chureh Mis- 
After sions. House is the 


receipt of messages 
from all over the world concerning the 
observance of the great Christian festi- 
vals. Accounts of Christmas, 1902, have 
been coming in for several weeks from 
stations at constantly increasing dis- 
tances. And now, as Kaster is at hand, 
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we have the reports from the interior 
and the western coast of Japan. At 
Maebashi, where the Rey. Charles I. 
’ Evans has recently taken charge of the 
well-established mission, there was the 
familiar early celebration of the Holy 
Communion, with the midday service 
and second celebration, the Christmas 
tree which made seventy children 
supremely happy, the baptism at even- 
song of two adults and two children, and 
a social gathering of the congregation 
to close the day. Far off on the west 
coast, 1900 years after the first Christ- 
mas day in Bethlehem, the Rev. A. D. 
Gring, aided by a_single Christian fam- 
ily, kept the first Christmas feast ever 
observed in the town of Kaya. To the 
evening service came many who had 
never heard of the Christ-Child—doc- 
tors, teachers, policemen, young men and 
women, boys and girls, all sitting about 
the glowing charcoal brazier, while they 
listened to the words of Mr. Gring and 
his catechist. Then came the dis- 
tribution of presents, and no one was for- 
gotten, even though he knew nothing of 
the real meaning of the occasion. Late 
that night one of the Japanese Chris- 


tians, a young telegraph operator, 
flashed the story of Kaya’s first 


Christmas to an Osaka paper 150 miles 
away. Can we be surprised that some of 
the Kaya people should ask why it has 
taken 1900 years for the Christmas story 
to reach their corner of the world? 


ANUARY 21st 


Commencements was commence- 
at Shanghai ment day in the 
and two large schools of 


Hankow the China Mission, 
for boys and young 
men. On another page will be found a 
graphic account of what occurred at 
Wuchang, in Boone School, where H. 
K., Tuan Fang, Acting Viceroy, pre- 
sided at the exercises. At Shanghai 
many foreign residents interested in the 
course of education in China, as well as 
many of the Chinese, attended the com- 
mencement exercises of St, John’s Col- 
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lege. After the dress parade and com- 
petition drill on the lawn under the in- 
spection of Captain Wedemeyer, Ad- 
jutant of the Shanghai Volunteer Corps, 
the exercises were continued in the col- 
lege hall with the President, Dr. F. L. 
Hawks Pott, in the chair. With him 
were Bishop Graves and two prominent 
Chinese officials. Four students of the 
class graduating in Arts read essays. 
Mr. Y. T. Tsur wrote upon “The Re- 
form Party in China” in English, as did 
also Mr. S. T. Tyan on “The Higher 
Functions of Medicine,” and Mr.-N. L. 
Nyien on “Religious Indifference in 
China.” The Chinese essay by Mr. T. H. 
Zia had for its subject “The Duty of 
Young Men.” Mr. Nyien’s paper con- 
trasted the placidity with which the peo- 
ple of China regard religious questions 
with the keen interest, amounting almost 
to rancor, shown in them by some of the 
nations of the West. The Chinese ad- 
dress to the graduates was made by the 
Rey. S. I. Woodbridge, editor of the 
Chinese Christian Intelligencer, and the 
address in English by Bishop Graves, 
who, in speaking upon the value of edu- 
cation, said that it was only those who, 
here and there, were quietly doing some- 
thing to educate the youth of their coun- 
try, who were really making any effective 
contribution to the reform of Chinese 
life, social, political and _ religious. 
Diplomas were given to five students who 
were graduated in arts, to three who were 
graduated in medicine, while thirty-five 
others received certificates for having 
completed the academic course. St. 
John’s has begun its new term with 
crowded class-rooms and dormitories. 
The graduation of students left forty 
vacancies. For these places there were 
two hundred applicants. 


HE Chinese 

The Foreigners friends of St. 
of Shanghai and John’s College. hay- 
St. John’s College ing given so largely 
for the erection of a 

new building, some of the foreign resi- 
dents in Shanghai have 


interested 
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themselves in the enterprise, and have 
appointed a committee to secure further 
gifts from Americans and Europeans. 
In its statement the committee says: 

“Funds to the extent of taels 35,000 
are required for the erection and equip- 
ment of a new building at St. John’s 
College, Jessfield, and an appeal is made 
to those interested in the education of 
the Chinese for assistance in carrying 
out the project. . . . 

“Having originated in a Boys’ School 
of the Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
U. S. A., over forty years ago, the col- 
lege, since its establishment as an in- 
stitution for the higher education of Chi- 
nese youth, has continued to gain in favor 
and to enlarge its facilities for adequate- 
ly meeting its responsibilities, whilst its 
alumni have met with marked success in 
many positions of influence amongst 
their countrymen. Applications for ad- 
mission now greatly exceed the capacity 
of the existing buildings, and it is to 
meet its growing needs that increased 
accommodation is required.” 

The appeal is signed by C.S. Addis, Esq., 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation; Harry de Gray, Esq., of 
the China and Japan Trading Company; 
J. L. Scott, Esq., of Messrs. Seott, Hard- 
ing & Co.; J. F. Seaman, Esq., of Messrs. 
Wisner & Co. 

The Shanghai Daily News welcomes 
the appeal to its columns, and says it 
takes much pleasure in giving it all the 
publicity in its power, “because there is 
no question as to the value of the work 
done by Dr. Hawks Pott and his col- 
leagues.” 

Such statements as these from re- 
sponsible business men must outweigh, 
in the minds of all candid persons, the 
prejudiced and irresponsible treaty-port 
gossip, and the confident assertions of 
random travellers about the “uselessness 
of missions.” In February, just before 
Dr. Pott left China for the United 
States, he received a contribution to the 
building fund from Wu-Ting-F ang, lately 
Chinese Minister to the United States, 
with a letter expressing His Excellency’s 


appreciation of the great service St. — 
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John’s is rendering to the young men of 
his country. 


HE most recent 
forward move- 
ment in Porto Rico 
is the mission at 
Puerto de Tierra, one of the San Juan 
suburbs, whose people are generally Eng- 
lish-speaking Negroes from other West 
India islands. A house has_ been 
secured and remodelled for its new uses 
and the work has been placed in charge 
of the Rev. F. F. Flewelling. The Bish- 
op has also secured an excellent piece of 
property as a site for a bishop’s house 
and the other institutions which in time 
will naturally be grouped about it. 
There is no immediate prospect of be- 
ginning a building, as the gifts to the 
Porto Rico Equipment Fund amount to 
something less than $7,000, while the 
Bishop needs $15,000 more to carry out 
his plans for opening new missions and 
schools. He proposes to defer the erec- 
tion of an episcopal residence till the 
mission is better equipped in other re- 
spects. The vestry of St. John’s parish 
in San Juan has completed arrange- 


Porto Rican 
Progress 


ments for the building of the new church. 


The corner-stone is to be laid April 2d. 
Property has been secured for a rectory 
and parish house at Ponce, which will 
add greatly to the effectiveness of the 
local parish. In four places  par- 
ticularly, Humacao, Guayamo, Arecibo, 
and Mayaguez, Bishop Van Buren would 
like to open school work, but is unfor- 
tunately prevented from doing so by the 
lack of $1,000 a year for the maintenance 
of each school. The Bishop expects to ~ 
come north after Easter to appeal for 
gifts to the Equipment Fund. 


EON- i RAL L 


General Chaffee Chaffee’s ad- 
on Missions dress on March 19th, 
in China’ to the Methodist 


Social Union of New 
York City, contained some interesting 
statements—according to the report of 
the Times. We have the assurance of 
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a gentleman who heard the address that 
the report was not only inaccurate in 
substance, but misrepresented the spirit 
of the speaker. General Chaffee is 
eredited with first “praising the work of 
the missionaries in the Orient,” and then 
with remarking that although he had 
had met many prominent and intelligent 
Chinamen in Peking, including officials, 
not one had expressed any desire to be- 
come a Christian; that the masses are 
against Christianity; and that the mis- 
sionaries did not for the most part speak 
Chinese. The report even goes so far as 
to make him gravely assure his hearers 
“that missionary work could not be effec- 
tive unless the missionaries spoke the 
language of the people they sought to en- 
lighten.” The delicious naivete of such 
a remark will appeai to all. The matter 
would be scarcely worth noticing, were it 
not for the fact that many people will 
naturally believe that General Chaffee 
has no use for missionary work, and that 
the Times comments upon what its re- 
porter served up, in the superior and 
oracular style it always assumes when 
dealing with missionary questions. It 
is a great pity that the New York paper 
should be so far behind its great English 
namesake in an intelligent appreciation 
of the meaning, purpose and methods of 
the missionary enterprise. 


HE reported 
statement and 

the editorial com- 
ment concerning the 
attitude of the Chinese points to a popu- 
lar fallacy in regard to missionary work 
resulting from the confusion of the 
terms want and need. We do not send 
missionaries to heathen lands because 
the people want Christianity but because 
they need it, as the only power for re- 
generating and uplifting mankind. In- 


“Want? and 
“Need” 


deed, it would be strange if any people 
wanted it until they understood some- 
thing of its character and value. Take, 
for example, secular education. Until 
recent times the people of China did 
not want it, yet we in the West knew 
that China needed it. Or, take foreign 
commerce. The Chinese did not want 
it, in fact they looked upon it as an_in- 
jury rather than as a benefit. The mis- 
sionaries of commerce were strongly of 
the opinion that China was mistaken, 
and so they have proceeded to exploit 
China commercially. If the statement 
really emanated from General Chaffee, it 
should be largely discounted. The Gen- 
eral’s experience was limited to Peking 
and the vicinity. He was there in com- 
mand of the American contingent of the 
allied forces during a time of the great- 
est disorder. All missionary work in the 
North was completely disorganized, and 
missionaries were devoting their energies 
to gathering together the remnant of 
their flocks which had escaped the fires 
of persecution. The attitude of the 
officials and the people, most of whom 
had sympathized with the anti-foreign 
campaign of the Boxers, was naturally 
not very friendly toward their conquerors. 
In fact the atrocities, and acts of vandal- 
ism on the part of many of the allies (we 
are glad to be able to except the Ameri- 
can contingent) was not such as to com- 
mend the religion of the West to China. 
We are not surprised that General Chaf- 
fee did not.find among the people in his 
neighborhood any having desire to hear 
about Christianity. As for the reported 
remark about the inability of most mis- 
sionaries to speak the language, as well 
as the statement credited to the General 
in speaking of the Philippines, “Nobody 
ever knew of a Mohammedan changing 
his religion,” everyone knows, or ought 
to know, that they are not in accordance 
with fact. 


How the Bible 


Has Been ‘Translated for the 


Millions of China 


An Interview with the Translator 


This article is based upon an interview granted by Bishop Schereschewsky to Bishop McKim 
and Bishop Partridge, in response to a request of the Editor that the story of Bishop 


Schereschewsky’s work might be told in Tar Spirit oF Missions, 


To all three of the 


bishops whose kindness has made this possible the Editor desires to express the thanks 


of the readers of the magazine, 


N the spring of 1857 Bishop Scher- 
eschewsky was a student in the 
General Theological Seminary in 
New York, and felt a strong desire 

to go to the foreign mission field. In a 
conversation with Dr. Mahan, one of the 
professors, he 
said his special 
desire was to 
translate the 
Bible into 
Chinese. 

He was or- 
dained deacon 
in St. George’s 
Church, New 
York, in the 
month of 
Joa bys) 1859, 
and sailed at 
once on the 
elipper- 
ship Golden 
Rule, Capt. 
Mayor, of the 
St act6en of 
Maine, for 
Shanghai, 
reaching there 
late in Decem- 
ber. The party 
eonsisted 
of Bishop and 
Mrs. Boone and 
a number 
of mission- s 
aries, who came out under Bishop Boone 
for the work in China. They were be- 
calmed a month in the Southern Ocean, 
and only touched land once in the In- 
dian Archipelago. 

In the autumn of 186}, a: the end of 


THE RIGHT REV. SAMUEL I. J. SCHERESCHEWSKY, D.D., 
Bishop of Shanghai, 1877 to 1883 


two years’ residence in Shanghai, he at- 
tempted the translation of the Psalms in- 
to the colloquial. This was his first work. 
In 1863 he moved to Peking and began, 
with Bishop Burdon, of Hongkong, the 
translation of the first Mandarin Prayer 
Book. The 
main part of 
this book, viz., 
Morning and 
He veces 
Prayer, t h e 
Collects, and 
the Psalter, 
were his work; 
Bishop Burdon 
taking the re- 
mainder of the 
book. This was 
completed 
in 1864. In 
1865 a commit- 
tee of five lead- 
ing Chinese 
seholars,. 
Dr, Edkins, Dr. 
Martin, Dr. 
Blodgett, Bish- 
op Burdon, and 
himself, under- 
took the trans- 
lation of - the 
New Testa- 
ment into 
Mandarin. This 
_-is still in use 
generally throughout the Empire. The 
only other Mandarin version in existence 
at that time was Dr. Medhurst’s “Man- 
darin,” which was based on the so-called 
“Delegates’ Version” in Wen-li. 
The Bishop began the translation of 
(283), 
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the Old Testament himself into Man- 
darin, in the autumn of 1865, and 
finished this colossal undertaking at the 
end of eight years. This, with the Man- 
darin Testament mentioned above, forms 
the ordinary Chinese Bible in general 
use by Christians in China and is read at 
every service from the lecterns in the 
China Mission. The first edition of this 
book was very handsomely printed in 
Peking, from funds furnished by the 
American Bible Society, by the Press of 
the American Board Mission, then in 
charge of Mr. Hunt. For quality of 
paper, clearness and excellence of typo- 
graphical work, it has never been sur- 
passed, if ever equalled, in China. This 
version has been adopted by the English 
and American Bible Societies, and has 
passed through many editions. 

- After the publication of this work, the 
Bishop visited the United States for 
three years. He returned to Shanghai in 
the autumn of 1878, and in the course of 
the year 1879 translated the whole Prayer 
Book into the Wen-li, or classic style, 
blending in it as much as possible the 
English and American Prayer Books, with 
the hope that all missions of the Angli- 
can Communion might use it in China. 
Although this hope was not gratified, the 
book was for many years the only one in 
use in all our American missions, and 
formed the basis of the colloquial ver- 
sions which have since superseded it. 

In 1879 the Bishop went up the river 
to Wuchang and began the translation 
of the Apocrypha. He had only com- 
pleted one book when he was smitten 
down during the intense heat of the sum- 
mer of 1881, and his physicians ordered 
his removal to Europe, whither he went 
the following spring. He was under 
treatment from 1882 to 1886, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. In 1883 _ Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky, unwilling to retain an office 
whose duties he could not discharge, re- 
signed as bishop. Late in 1886 he re- 
turned to America, and after a few 
months spent in Philadelphia, went 
under treatment at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y: In the autumn of that year, 
dreading the spending of his life in what 
he considered idleness, he procured a 


typewriter, but found, alas! that he had 
not enough muscular power in his hands 
to press down the keys. 

From further treatment he derived so 
much benefit that he was able to use the 
typewriter with the middle finger of the 
right hand. With this limited force at 
his disposal, he began the revision of the 
Mandarin Old Testament, using a stick 
to press down the keys of the instrument 
whenever his finger failed him. 

The Bishop worked steadily for four- 
teen months on the revision of the Man- 
darin, and, after finishing it, entered into 
correspondence with the American Bible 
Society about making a retranslation of 
the whole Bible in Wen-li. 

In 1888 the Bishop removed to Exeter, 
N. H., to be with his son, who was pre- 
paring for college. He resumed his work 
in the autumn, and when his son entered 
Harvard he accompanied him to Cam- 
bridge and made his home there with his 
family until his son’s graduation. 

Having completed the version of the 
Bible by means of the typewriter, in 
Roman letters, he sailed for Shanghai in 
August, 1895, and arrived there on the 
14th of September. He began imme- 
diately the work of turning the Roman- 
ized manuscript and typewritten pages 
into the Chinese character. This took 
nearly a year. In 1896 he had prepared 
the New Testament for the press and was 
about to begin the printing of it when 
Dr. Hykes, the agent of the American 
Bible Society in China, recommended 
very strongly his removing to Japan, as 
the Society wished to get out a large 
edition of the revised Mandarin Bible 
in Japan, where typographical work is 
done better and more cheaply than in 
China, and he invited the Bishop to go 
over to Japan and superintend the pub- 
lication of the work. 

The printing of the New Testament 
was undertaken by the Bishop privately 
and paid for out of funds contributed by 
Church people in the United States. He 
afterward printed the Pentateuch, ex- 
pecting to go on with the printing of the 
Old Testament when the American Bible 
Society, through Dr. Hykes, offered to 
print the entire Bible, The Bishop did 
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not feel free to accept this offer until it 
was laid before the Board of Managers, 
who had previously appointed Dean 
Hoffman to have the matter of the print- 
ing of this version in charge. It was 
decided that the Bible Society’s offer 
should be accepted. 

Three editions of the book are to be 
published, each containing one of the 
three generally adopted terms for God, 
thus making it practically of universal 
utility to all Christian missions in the 
Chinese Empire. This is the great work 
which is now drawing to its close, and 
which will be the one good version of the 
Bible in Chinese. 

The two Wen-h versions that have 
hitherto been used, and known, one 
as the “Bridgeman and Culbertson Ver- 
sion,” the other, as the “Delegates’ Ver- 
sion,” are open to these objections: The 
former, being an attempt to render the 
English Bible almost literally in the 
Chinese character, sacrificed good gram- 
mar and style to literal translation; the 
latter went to the opposite extreme, and 
produced a work in beautiful Chinese 
style, but unreliable in its translation. 
This great Bible of Bishop Scheres- 
chewsky’s aims to occupy the middle 
position between these two, avoiding 
their errors on either side, and attempt- 
ing to give, in a more satisfactory way 
than has ever been done before, an ac- 
curate rendering of the Word of God, in 
that plain Wen-li which shall be intel- 
ligible to all readers of the language, and 
yet have such a scholarly style that it 
shall secure at once the respect of the 
literati. 

Many of the foremost students of 
Chinese have highly commended Bishop 
Schereschewsky’s translation. 

The Rev. Dr. Muirhead, of the Lon- 
don Mission at Shanghai, wrote him: 

“T have looked into it much and many 
a time, and sincerely congratulate you 
on the excellence of the version you have 
carried through. The work has my high 
appreciation on account of its simplicity 
and fidelity.” 

From the Rev. Dr. Sheffield, of the 
Presbyterian Mission, at Tung Chow, 
came the message: 


“T have studied your work verse by 
verse through all the Epistles. Your 
style is freer than I have allowed myself, 
but.it is always an honest effort to bring 
out the thought of the original, and is in 
excellent Chinese.” 

The Rev. Dr. 
says: 

“This new version of the New Testa- 
ment pleases me not less than anything 
that has gone before. I think it is the 
best version which has yet been made, 
and I wish for it that measure of favor 
and acceptance which its merits de- 
serve.” 

Bishop Nicolai, of the Russian Mis- 
sion in Tokyo, Japan, has warmly ex- 
pressed his obligation, and says: 

“There are many versions of the Holy 
Seriptures in Chinese, and all of them 
I have before me during my work, but 
the most useful of all is your translation, 
as the -most correct of all. In every 
doubtful case I follow your guidance as 
the best living authority in the Chinese 
translation of the Holy Scriptures.” 

The Rev. Dr. Martin, widely known 
through his years of service as president 
of the Imperial University at Peking, 
says: 

“Your Mandarin Version of the Old 
Testament long ago placed you in the 
front ranks of Bible translators. The 
work you are now doing is its natural 
sequel, and cannot fail to add to your 
reputation. While the former brought 
the Scriptures into the homes of the 
humble in North China, your new ver- 
sion will make them accessible to the 
whole Empire and to all classes. Simple 
enough for the unlearned, your style is 
sufficiently polished to please the most 
fastidious of China’s literatz. 

“Had our Bible societies sought the 
world over for a man combining these 
qualifications, they might not have found 
him. To me it has always appeared a sig- 
nal providence that you were brought to 
China as a missionary, and that you have 
been permitted to carry your great un- 
dertaking to its present stage. God 
grant that you may live to finish it—for 
His glory and the good of China.” 


Blodgett, of Peking, 


The Open Field of Southeastern Alaska 


A TERRITORY LARGE 
THE CHURCH IS DOING 
tREGATION 
WCRK IN CINCINNATI 


OUTHEASTERN 
Alaska is large 
enough to make 
several states. -If 

the map of Alaska were im- 

posed on the map of the 

United States, Valdez, 

which is considerably 

east of the centre of 
the southern coast 
line, would rest on 

St. asouis; w hi Ice 

Ketchikan, near the 

southeastern border, 

would rest on Savan- 
nah. This 700 mile 
strip of country varies 
from 100 to 200 miles 


one section of Alaska 
contains well over 
100,000 square miles. 

Sine bre tre te sey, 
the-Sea, Sitka, Trinity, 
Juneau, St Saviour’s, 
Skaguay, St. Luke’s, 
Douglas Island, The 
Epiphany, Valdez, and 
St. Agnes’s, Ketchikan, 
are the only points 
where the Church is at- 
tempting a nything. 
These towns represent 
only a small portion of 
the whole section, and 
are separated 
from each 
other by from 
three to ten 


pra? days’ jour- 
AN INDIAN TOTEM POLE ney, 
NEAR ST. AGNES’S MIS- 
SION, KETCHIKAN Douglas 


ENOUGH FOR SEVERAL STATES 

WHAT THE CHURCH MIGHT DO—A CON- 
OF MEN — FIVE MISSION FIELDS IN ONE — MISSION 
AND KETCHIKAN 


in width, so that this- 


— WHAT 


BY THE REVEREND THOMAS JENKINS 


Island, the home of the great Treadwell 
mines, has been until recently a part of 
the work at Juneau, but at the present ' 
has a clergyman soon to be advanced to 
the priesthood. 

There is a vigorous movement on foot 
looking forward to the creating of a 
separate territory for this section, with 
the usual territorial government. Should 
this be accomplished, and there can be 
little doubt of its need, the country will 
invite the miner and the fisher as it 
does not and cannot now. In that case 
the Church must respond or, as in other 
cases, take what is left. Now she has 
the field fairly open to her. Here at 
Ketchikan we are a three days’ journey 
from the next Church mission, Juneau. 
Between is a great country. To the 
south, to the east, toward the mainland, 
and to the west, on Prince of Wales 
Island, the prospects are flattering. Men 
are sinking a lot of money. But there 
is no boom or stampede, nor has there 
ever been. There are more men working 
in the mines, and on the prospects, this 
winter, though it has been sharper than 
usual, than ever before. The spring will 
find the camps much fuller than last 
year, which was the best year so far. 

What is the Church going to do to an- 
swer the requests and to supply the 
needs ? 

At present I have two requests which 
I cannot answer—to begin services, to 
go to camps, With the spring more re- 
quests may come;~but sure it is there 


‘will be need at four or five other camps 


for the services of the Church. 

It should be clearly understood that 
this section of the country is open to 
navigation the whole year. It receives a 
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THE WATER FRONT AT KETCHIKAN 


weekly mail usually, and enjoys a mod- 
erate climate. Zero weather has never 
been known. The climate is marked 
rather by an excessive rainfall. 

The industries that are rapidly de- 
veloping and attracting wide attention 
are salmon canning, salting and mining. 
The lumber industry is a thing of the fu- 
ture. The spruce and cedar may attract 
furniture men as the other industries 
bring in the people. - 

The needs at present are, first workers, 
then money. The Bishop has asked me 
to find a teacher for the school here, and 
a priest to assist in the work at this 
point and the surrounding camps. The 
teacher is found and awaits her appoint- 
ment. The priest is still to be heard 
from. Who will come? A deacon would 
do if he has passed his canonical examin- 
ations or is ready to pass them. It would 
not do to come expecting to prepare for 
them here, He will be lucky indeed if 
on Saturday night he finds himself 
ready for his work on Sunday. The plan 
is to get some one who is willing to live 
here in Ketchikan at the mission house 
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and do the work for the present from 
this centre. 

A small launch has been given by Mr. 
A. A. Low, of New York, for our work. 
All travel is by water, as nearly all of 
this section is in islands, The,.towns 
are built to the water’s edge and are 
ports of more or less importance. 
Ketchikan has the United States Cus- 
toms House, and all north-bound ves- 
sels must clear here. It is the chief 
distributing point for the southeast. A 
local mail steamer goes out each day 
to some camp. A new court house is to 
be built immediately, and a United 
States jail for this section. Weare in our 
own eyes of some.importance, though the 
outside world knows little of us. 

What is the Church doing here? Five 
years ago an Indian school was started 
in what was then an Indian village. 
Part of the Thlingit tribe lives here— 
the “Tongas” people. At first a clergy- 
man was sent, but he was replaced short- 
ly by a woman teacher, Miss Edmonds, 
who did valuable work, single-handed 
though she was. When I came here in 


ST. AGNES’S MISSION HOUSE 


September, the Bishop transferred her. 
In the meantime gold was found, and 
white people came in. To-day we are 
reckoned at 1,000 whites, though there 
are only about 800 during the winter, 
and 300 Indians. Most of the whites are 
men. If aman wants a congregation of 
men to preach to, this is the place to 
come to, and this the time to come. But 
in the meantime the Church did little 
but hold the ground among the natives. 
No church was built, and only occasion- 
al services were held. The Sunday and 
day-schools were kept up; and the mis- 
sion house improved somewhat. 


The problem then to-day is to recover — 


ourselves if possible, build a church, try 
to reach and help the people who 
are already here, and meet others who 
will come very soon. We are trying our 
best to make a start. The day-school has 
been kept up at the sacrifice of other 
work. Two camps have been visited, 
and a church building fund has been 
started. 

The Methodists, noting our failure to 
minister satisfactorily to the whites, 


came in and have built a meeting house 
at a cost of $1,500. They have so far 
done but little, I think, though they have 
been here two years. They attempt 
nothing among the Indians. Our plan 
is to build a church to cost $2,000, on a 
site adjoining the mission house. In six 
weeks, during the hours I could spare, 
I have raised $850 toward the $1,000 I 
hope to get here. For the other $1,000 
we need help from the outside. We 
shall start to build if possible in March, 
with what we have, and with faith that 
the other $1,000 will come. We must 
build or else give up. Which shall it be? 

Our schoolroom, which is also our 
chapel, is only 18 by 28 feet, and is usu- 
ally full. The congregation is often 
very cosmopolitan—whites from any- 
where and everywhere (some university 
men), Negroes, Japanese and Indians of 
various tribes—all have been here at 
some time or other. 

Once on Sunday I preach with an in- 
terpreter for the Indians. My inter- 
preter I have baptized, and his wife also, 
after careful preparation. He is a good . 
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KETCHIKAN’S MAIN STREET 


specimen of the good Indian. The day- 
school has so far had an average of 
twenty-five native children. I have now 
one Japanese young man, who still 
clings to his native religion, whom I am 
teaching to read. He is a thrifty young 
restaurant proprietor. He comes to 
church regularly on Sunday nights, 
reads the Bible in Japanese, and I have 
some hope in him. There are a great 
many Japanese and Chinese in the can- 
neries during the fishing season. 

In four months I have baptized thir- 
teen persons, officiated at three mar- 
riages, and two funerals—quite as many 
as I did in a whole year in mission work 
in Cincinnati. 


I must say that even in some of the . 


great cities, vice does not reign with 
quite such unquestioned supremacy as it 
does here. Can it be reduced? Yes. 
With proper enforcement of the law, 
poor as the Alaskan code is, and with 


fearless but wise preaching much can be 
done. We have seen some gratifying 
signs of improvement in the last two 
months. 

In our estimate for the proposed 
church we have not included furniture. 
That we hope to have given us. There 
must be pews, an altar with simple 
furnishings, a font (needed badly now) 
and a carpet. 

There is one thing of great interest 
which we particularly want. I have 
never seen one—but I am sure there 
must be one. The long, dark nights in 
winter make church-going a problem, 
both to the resident and to the stranger. 
Everybody carries a lantern. We want 
to put on the church an electric cross, 
and we want some good Churchman to 
give it. Whoshall it be? We have good 
water power near by, and a small elec- 
trie plant owned by an Alaska Com- 


pany. 


Before going to Alaska Mr. Jenkins was senior priest at the Associate Mission in Cincin- 
nati, where he and his co-workers had charge of a group of several missions in and near the 


city. Mr. Jenkins was appointed to Alaska in May, 1902, and reached Ketchikan August 
29th of the same year. 
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Church Work Among Swedish Americans 


THE FIRST MISSION—THE PRESENT MOVEMENT—THE PRESENT CON- 


DITION —WHAT OUGHT TO BE 


DONE — TWO IMMEDIATE 


NEEDS 


BY THE REVEREND G. HAMMARSKOLD 


HEN Pytheas, about three 
hundred years before the 
Christian era, wrote the 


story of his discovery in the 
far-away North of a great peninsula, in- 
habited by-a sturdy people destined to 
play an important part in the world’s his- 
tory, all wise men of the age discredited 
his story and ridiculed his theory. But 
the story was 
true, and so was 
his theory. Cen- 
turies later 
dragon fleets, 
manned by stal- 
wart vikings, 
terrorized 
Europe, and 
Christian men 
and women be- 
gan to pray and 
work for the 
evangeliza- 


fom of . the 
North. That the 
heroic mission- 


ary undertaking 
at last accom- 
plished its pur- 
pose in Sweden is 
in a great meas- 
ure due to the 
Anglo-Saxon 
race. The first 
Galursics¥tiies 1. 
king in Sweden was baptized, in 1008, by 
the celebrated Englishman St. Sigfried, 
who also built the first Christian temple 
and founded the first episcopal see of that 
country. Other English missionaries, 
bishops, saints and martyrs, whose names 
shine like bright stars in Swedish his- 
tory, followed, and developed the work. 
Later on there is a period of great 
progress among the Scandinavian people, 


THE REV. G. HAMMARSKOLD 


and their bold navigators made long and 
perilous voyages of discovery to Iceland, 
Greenland, Labrador, and along the east- 
ern shores of North America. This pre- 
pared the way for colonization and mis- 
sionary enterprises in times to come. 

In 16388 the Swedes began to settle on 
the banks of the Delaware River, and 
were amongst the foremost in planting 
Chlevaielein 7 2 \- 
tion in those 
regions. Swedish 
presbyters 
inaugurated a 
mission work 
among the In- 
dians several 
y ears before 
John Eliot and 
William Penn 
began their suc- 
cessful ministry 
among the red 
men. These 
colonists built 
several churches 
in which services 
were conducted 
not only by the 
clergy officially 
sent fr om 
Sweden, but also 
by missionaries 
from the Church 
He AM saben an Gl. 
When the colony became fully Ameri- 
canized the Protestant Episcopal Church 
inherited these old Swedish churches 
with all the accumulated property, and 
was thus substantially enriched by the 
work and sacrifices of the early Swedish 
settlers. 

After the death, in 1831, of the last 
clergyman sent from Sweden to its old 
colony, different denominations began 
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ST. ANSGARIUS’S CHURCH, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
The reredos is a memorial to the late Harold Brown, the donor of the Church 


to interest themselves in the Swedish im- 
migrants coming to our shores. ‘The 
harvest was ripe, and the strong efforts 
made by various religious bodies have 
added about two hundred thousand 
Swedish converts to their respective 
folds. 


Our First Swedish [lission 


The first attempt of our Church to 
minister to Scandinavian immigrants is 
due to two men of different nationalities 
and stations in life, but of one mind and 
purpose. One is the apostolic Kemper, 
with an acceptable policy of assimilation 
and union of Swedish-and American 
Churechmen. The other is his faithful 
Swedish pupil and first graduate of 
Nashotah Theological Seminary, the 
Rev. Gustaf Unonius, who, after a short 
stay among his countrymen in Wiscon- 
sin, went to Chicago and organized, in 
1849, St. Ansgarius’s Swedish Church. 
Then, as now, a church building was 
necessary to the success of the work. The 
people of the congregation could barely 
maintain themselves, and Mr. Unonius, 
like his successors in the field, had to ap- 
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peal to others. The great Swedish 
singer, Jenny Lind, started the subserip- 
tion for the building fund with a contri- 
bution of $1,500, and later on Bishop 
Whitehouse personally aided in raising 
the funds needed to complete both church 
and rectory. After nine years of success- 
ful work in Chicago, Mr. Unonius re- 
turned to his native land. Four years 
later the Rev. Jacob Bredberg, ordained 
in the Church of Sweden, was appointed 
as minister-in-charge of the parish. 
Bishop Whitehouse recognized the valid- 
ity of Swedish orders, and without hesi- 
tation received Mr. Bredberg, “on his let- 
ters of orders and other papers from the 
Bishop of Skara,”* as priest into the dio- 
cese of Illinois. The same liberal policy 
was characteristic of this venerable prel- 
ate in all his dealings with Swedish 
Churechmen on both sides of the At- 
lantic. The result was full confidence in 
the Bishop, and success of the work. 
During the fifty-three years’ existence of . 
St, Ansgarius’s Church its clergy have 
baptized nearly 7,000 persons, prepared 
over 2,225 candidates for Confirmation, 


* Bishop Whitehouse’s Tenth Annual Address, p. 21. 


ST. ANSGARIUS’S CHURCH, BOSTON 


solemnized 5,475 marriages, and officiated 
at about 5,000 funerals. Of these minis- 
terial acts more than half have been per- 
formed by the present rector, the Rev. 
Herman Lindskog. These figures tell 
their own story of God’s blessing upon a 
work plainly allotted to our Church by 
her Divine Head. 


The Present [lovement 


With the exception of the work in 
Chicago and a few sporadic experiments 
in the West, our Church hardly made a 
serious attempt to minister to Swedish- 
Americans until 1887. In the early 
spring of that year some Swedish Chris- 
tians of Providence, R. I., were greatly 
perplexed by the ecclesiastical bewilder- 
ment and unrest of their own people. 
The remedy these men so _ earnestly 
sought for they found in the Chicago- 
Lambeth platform. This appealed to 
their sentiment as Swedish Churchmen, 
because it expressed the position of their 
mother Church as they understood it. 
This welcome discovery led to confer- 
ences with the Rev. David H. Greer, 
p.D., who shortly afterwards inaugurated, 
in connection with Grace Church, Provi- 


dence, the first Swedish mission in the 
East. From the outset it was clear to all 
concerned that organic unity between 
Swedish and American Churchmen did 
not mean supplanting, but supplement- 
ing, not a surrender of the catholic faith, 
liturgy and usages of the Swedish 
Church for something new and strange 
that the people could not understand or 
appreciate, but a securing of that which 
Swedish Churchmen in this country es- 
pecially needed, namely, the historic 
ministry and Church government. 

The people took a deep interest in the 
work, and, as a result, the mission from 
the start was entirely self-supporting. 
This creditable beginning and the steady 
growth of the work so impressed the late 
Harold Brown, of Providence, that he, 
three years later, visited the first minis- 
ter-in-charge and. offered to build a 
church for the mission on the following 
conditions: “That the consent of the 
proper authorities was procured and the 
canons in relation to new parishes were 
complied with and a suitable lot, not far 
from the centre of the city, was bought 
and paid for, and provided; further, that 
the new parish shall be dedicated to, and 
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SOME OF THE SWEDISH CLERGY AT WORK IN T 


HE, UNITED STATES 


1. H. Holmgren, New York. 

2. K. P. Wallén, Pawtucket, R. I. 

3. August Andren, Rush City, Minn. 9. L. Rietz, Duluth, Minn. 

4, J. E, Almfeldt, Lake Park, Minn. 10. C. A. Nybladh, Galesburg, Ill. 

5. Herman Lindskog, Chicago, Ill, i. J. V. Alfvegren, St. Paul, Minn. 

6. J. H. Klaren, Shelburne Falls, Mass, : ; 12. C.d. Ljunggren, Providence, R. I, 


- Erik Forsberg, Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. A. W. Sundeléf, Boston, Mass, 
9 


Church Work Among Swedish Americans 


always called after, some Swedish saint 
or saint connected with the Church in 
Sweden.” 

The stipulated conditions were soon 
complied with, and two years after the 
above promise was made the new and 
beautiful St. Ansgarius’s Church was 
consecrated by the Bishop of Rhode 
Island, who, on that memorable oceasion, 
ordered the Holy Communion to be cele- 
brated in accordance with the liturgy of 
the Church of Sweden. As American 
and Swedish Churchmen knelt beside 
each other to partake of Christ’s “most 
blessed body and blood” the Swedish 
communicants learned, as never before, 
the meaning and power of the Saviour’s 
words: “That they all may be one; as 
Thou, Father, art in me, and I in Thee, 
that they may be one in Us: that the 
world may believe that Thou hast sent 
me.” 

Gradually the work spread out to 
other Swedish settlements in the dioceses 
of Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New 
York, Chicago, Quincy, Minnesota, Du- 
luth and North Dakota. In 1887 the 
Church had but one ordained missionary 
in active work among the Swedes. To- 


day we have twenty-three clergymen and - 


several students-and lay helpers working 
_ faithfully and successfully in thirty-four 
parishes and missions, which are not 
only developing themselves, but are 
branching out into new fields. Fifteen 
of these parishes and missions, located 
at important centres, have their own 
church buildings, representing a value 
of about $226,000, and four of them have 
their own rectories. The average num- 
ber of children baptized by our Swedish 
clergy is 781 yearly for the last three 
years, If we stop to consider that the 
Episcopal Church has been the last of all 
religious bodies to enter the fields we are 


now working, and that the work was un- 


- dertaken in the face of many obstacles, 
prejudices and misrepresentations of its 
character and aims, these figures will 
convince us that there are great oppor- 
tunities and possibilities for develop- 
ment and expansion of our missionary 
work among the Swedes. 


ee 
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The results so far obtained are just 
so many illustrations of the working 
power of the Chicago-Lambeth platform 
and the wise policy followed by our bish- 
ops having Swedish work within their 
respective jurisdictions. Supplant this 
policy with a demand for conformity in 
ritual and usages, and the work, even 
at this advanced stage, will collapse and 
become a failure. But the time will 
come, and is not far distant, when the 
very people who now necessarily require 
a foreign tongue and liturgy for their 
spiritual life and development will be- 
come fully Americanized and ask for the 
Book of Common Prayer and our 
Hymnal in English. No one can be 
brought into contact with our Church 
for any length of time without growing 
in that direction. It is the natural de- 
velopment, and we could not stop it even 
if we would. 


The Present Condition 


According to the census of 1900 the 
Scandinavian-speaking population of 
our country was about 2,230,000. Of 
these 1,084,580 are designated as Swedes, 
and the rest as Norwegians, Danes and 
Swedish-speaking Finns. This number 
is. constantly increasing. During the 
year ending June 30th, 1901, the immi- 
grants from Sweden alone numbered 23,- 
331. They have settled in all parts of 
the country and may be counted as loyal 
and patriotic citizens, who take an active 
interest in all departments of our na- 
tional life. Among them may be found 
men who, like John Ericson, render the — 
country and humanity at large im- 
portant services. 

With few exceptions, the immigrated 
Swedes have been brought up within 
their national Chureh, and all. of them 
have attended the Swedish public 
schools, which eminent authorities as- 


-gert to be the best in Europe. In these 


schools the pupils are daily instructed 
in the catechism and Bible history, set 
forth by the Church, After their con- 
firmation they are catechised by the 
parochial clergy at stated intervals. Con-_ 
sequently they have a good knowledge 
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of the Christian faith as held and prac- 
tised by their mother Church. 

That more than two-thirds of these 
well-instructed people to-day remain 
outside of all religious organizations of 
our country is evident from the statistics 
of the different denominations working 
among them. The reason for this condi- 
tion cannot be attributed to lackof Chris- 
tian training and sentiment, for they 
are not lacking in either. 
Why, then, do the great 
majority of them re- 
main unattached to any 
organized body of 
Christians ? Because 
they have looked in 
vain for the Church of 
their fathers and _ its 
ministration, and _ be- 
cause they do not feel 
at home in religious 
bodies whose puritani- 
cal discipline is so 
strikingly differ- 
ent from that of their 
own Church. Hence 
their present religious 
condition, with all its 
bewilderment, compli- 
cations and _ conse- 
quences. We and others 
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may deplore it, but that 
will not remedy the 
evil. 


What Ought to be 
Done 


The only policy that 
will change this condi- 
tion for the better is to 
give these people the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ 
in a tongue and type al- 
ready familiar to them. 
That is what they es- 
pecially need and de- 
sire, Of all American 
bodies our Church is 
the only one in a posi- 
tion to offer this policy. 
But the people must be 
approached on their 
own ground by men who understand 
their training, temperament and traits 
of character, and who can win their con- 
fidence and affection. - Well organized 
and persistent efforts must be made 
wherever needed. There are two ways 
of making such efforts effective. One is 
for our bishops and parochial clergy to 
learn enough of the language and pe- 
culiarities of the people to meet them 
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on their own ground. The present Bish- 
op of Minnesota has endeared himself to 
the whole Swedish population by trying 
this method. At Brewster, N. Y., the 
rector has brought all Swedes of his 
community into the Church by employ- 
ing it. But for several reasons this 
method of solving the problem will con- 
tinue to be a rare exception, and there- 
fore inadequate. 

The other way is to divide the great 
field into several districts and appoint 
experienced Swedish clergymen as gen- 
eral missionaries who may be depended 
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on to establish and develop missions 
within their respective districts. At 
present we have but one such missionary 
for the whole country, and he plainly 
realizes that the one great achievement 
is not to get work done, but to get it 
well done, so that permanent results will 
grow out of it. If our Swedish work 
in different parts of our immense coun- 
try is to be well done, is to be extended 
and developed in proportion to its needs, 
the proposed system, or something 
similar, must be put into operation. 
_ This would insure needed unity of ac- 

tion in the different fields and meet the 


erying need in a most practical way. If | 


we really desire our Church to be the 
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Church of the American people, we must 
bring it to all of them, foreigners and 
natives alike. Swedish immigrants are 
not only a part of the American people, 
but a part of our own household of faith. 
We must be prepared to welcome them 
when they land on our shores, and to 
earry the Church to their~ settlements. 
For this we need men and means. The 
men suitable for this particular work 
are already at our service, and new ones 
are constantly added to their number. 
But the funds needed for putting the 
proposed machinery in motion and keep- 
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ing it going must for awhile be provided 
by the Church at large. 


Two Immediate Needs 


Our Swedish missions are doing what 
they can to help themselves, and to aid 
others. In proportion to their income 
our Swedish communicants are as 
liberal in their support of charitable and 
missionary work as are our American 
people. Last year one of our Swedish 
congregations in the Kast, consisting en- 
tirely of ordinary working people, 
raised, in addition to its running ex- 
penses, $1,800 for necessary improve- 
ments of church property, and over $260 
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for missionary and charitable purposes. 
Not long ago the same congregation sent 
nearly $100 to a missionary in a West- 
ern field. This obedience to the law of 
duty and love is practised by most of 
our Swedish missions, and their readi- 
ness to aid others has often been the 
only source of relief in cases of emerg- 
ency. 

But there are at present especially 
two immediate needs that cannot be met 
by these missions. One is the support 
of a missionary to meet and aid immi- 
grants, especially women and children, 
when they land on our shores. Through 
the efforts of a noble woman, now gone 
to her rest, this work has been carried on 
for nearly three years past. Unless 
others undertake to provide the neces- 


sary means this most important work 
must soon be discontinued. 

The other immediate need is a church 
building for our Swedish mission at Du- 
luth, Minn. Bishop Morrison, the mis- 
sionary and the people have done all 
they can to help themselves, but the un- 
dertaking cannot be accomplished with- 
out outside aid. The appeal for this ob- 
ject has the following endorsement of 
the Board of Managers of the Domestic 
and. Foreign Missionary Society of our 
Church: “This Board cordially com- 
mends the work of the Rey. Mr. Ham- 
marsk6éld and endorses his efforts to aid 
the Bishop of Duluth in the endeavor to 
secure funds for building a church for 
Swedes in Duluth.” So far the appeals 
for this object have been made in vain. 
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How the Viceroy Came to Boone School 


Commencement Day in Wuchang 


FIRE-ORACKERS, CHAIRS AND GONGS—SOME OF THE PRIZE-WIN- 


NERS—A STIRRING NATIONAL ANTHEM — WHAT VICEROY 


TUAN 


FANG THOUGHT OF IT ALL—PRO DEO ET ECCLESIA ET PATRIA— 
NEW BUILDINGS AND NEW PLANS FOR BOONE SCHOOL’S FUTURE 


BY THE SPECTATOR 


ANUARY 21st was Boone School’s 
commencement day, and the <Act- 
ing-Viceroy, Tuan Fang, had sig- 
nified his willingness to be present 
and preside. His Excellency had 

already on several occasions shown his in- 
terest in the school, as, for instance, by 
personally inspecting it last September, 
and later by subscribing to the Building 
Fund. But that was while he was only 
Governor, and everyone was, therefore, 
especially pleased to find that in his pres- 
ent higher position he still preserved his 
good feeling toward the school. 

At about a quarter to two the bang- 
ing of a great gong down the street told 
that he was approaching. Unfortunate- 
ly, The Spectator could be in only one 
place at a time and so had to forego the 
~ joys of the procession outside the Com- 
pound, with its red umbrellas, its sol- 
diers and its gong, for the excitement of 
seeing the seven chairs stop at the school 
gate inside and hearing the 10,000 fire- 
~ erackers go off. The Spectator likes fire- 
crackers. They seem to him to express 
_ exactly the feeling of excitement coinci- 
dent with the particular sort of bustle- 
over-nothing that accompanies a Chinese 
“big time.” The hurrying step of the 
chair-men, the clever twist with which 
they swing the chair to the ground, the 
advance-guard of dignitaries leaping 
from their chairs to be ready in attend- 
ance, the servants running up to raise the 
great man’s window, hand him in his 
card, and then help him out—in all this 
the busy noisiness of the crackers seems 
to figure, while the blank silence which 
follows the last explosion brings one back 
with a thud to the sordid monotony of 


Chinese every-day life—to the blackened 
pole and the ground covered with litter. 
The Viceroy’s chair was the largest of 
the seven but not the handsomest. It 
was green, indicating high rank, but so 
was one of the others; and this was 
most beautifully lined throughout with 
squirrel skin, while the Viceroy’s, though 
handsome, was not luxurious. But if 
the chair was not remarkable its inmate 
was a notable figure—not venerable, 
hike old Chang Chih-tung, but with a 
face showing alertness and intelligence 
as well as dignity. He wore a magnificent 
sable coat long and full almost covering 
the silk gown underneath. His hat, of 


_the usual “dress” pattern, was edged with 


sable and finished with a handsome 
plume projecting from the back, fastened 
to the crown with a coral button. He 
wore two ropes of beads around his 
neck, hanging below the waist in front. 
One was, apparently, of coral, and the 
other looked like ebony. The two seemed 
to be joined in the back by a clasp from 
which hung a string of beads and a 
pendant of some bright stone. He wears 
spectacles, which, perhaps, emphasize the 
almost eager look of his broad, thor- 
oughly Mongolian face. 

His immediate attendants seemed to 
be seven or eight in number, among 
whom four were decidedly prominent. 
One, a tall, siender youth with glasses, 
was Mr. Sz, a graduate of our own St. 
John’s College and afterwards of Cor- 
nell University, Class of 1901. He is in 
charge of the Foreign Office at the Vice- 
roy’s yamen, and on this occasion acted 
as His Excellency’s interpreter. Of the 
others one at least was, like the Viceroy 
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himself, a Hanlin; that is, possessor of 
the highest literary degree possible to ob- 
tain in China. Besides these, there were 
a host of small mandarins, young and 
old, in garments from which one might 
guess their present prosperity, though 
not necessarily their achievements in the 
Chinese world. And servants, important 
and unimportant, swarmed everywhere. 


How His Excellency was Received 


Mr. Jackson, in college cap, accom- 
panied by Mr. Wood, met the dis- 
tinguished guests at the School gate and 
escorted them inside. Then, instead of 
“seating themselves in the reception room, 
where tea had been prepared, they pro- 
ceeded at once to the school yard. Here 
the School Battalion, 140 strong, was 
drawn up to receive them, and presently 
passed in review before the party as they 
stood watching, whether with admira- 
tion or only with curiosity one could not 
tell. The boys marched well and looked 
neat and soldierly; but, alas! to be 
soldierly does not mean, necessarily, to 
be admired in China. In the group of 
officials was a striking figure who may 
well have been really interested in this 


display—Colonel Yao, a tall, straight, © 


powerful looking man, with the face of a 
~ leader. He is in command of His Ex- 
cellency’s own troops. 

The boys were marched into the big 
school-room, and stood respectfully while 
the guests, native and foreign, seated 
themselves. The table had been hung 
with red embroidery and was piled high 
with prizes—handsomely bound English 
books for the foreign studies and red 
bundles of Chinese histories, etc., 
the successful ones in Chinese. Each of 
these latter was accompanied by the 
essay which had won the prize, and these 
the Viceroy and his ‘friends examined 
with evident interest and, sometimes, too 
audible comments during the exercises 
that followed. The chairs in the middle 
of the stage were all covered with red 
cloth and here the Viceroy and his im- 
mediate suite took their places, the lesser 
dignitaries, native and foreign, seating 
themselves on either side. Mr. Sz, the 


for . 


interpreter, was close at His Excellency’s 
left. On the wall back of them hung 
the American flag and the school flag, 
with its motto, “Pro Deo et Kcclesia et 
Patria,’ while the Chinese flag, which 
stood near by, was reserved for special 
honor later. 

The programme, which now opened 
and which was excellently rendered 
throughout, was entirely in English and 
included six recitations and a dialogue, 
besides music by the school and by the 
choir. To one who has heard the howl- 
ings—no other word is harsh enough— 
of the untrained Chinese voice when try- 
ing to render foreign music, this singing 
was wonderful, for they actually sang 
parts and modulated time and tone as the 
director, Mr. Jackson, led them. The 
accompanist was one of the-boys, son of 
one of the native clergy who, by the way, 
proved later to be a prize winner and re- 
ceived a handsome book on music. Each 
performance was applauded with hearty 
hand-clapping, in which, at first, the 
Chinese dignitaries did not join; but 
presently one and another of them caught 
the spirit of it, and thereafter they all 
clapped as loudly as any of the audience, 
plainly enjoying the unusual demonstra- 
tion. Perhaps when we say they all 
joined in it we must except-one big 
mandarin, who sat stolidly throughout 
everything, never even smiling. The 
expression on his fat face made one won- 
der how he had ever made effort enough 
to put on so many fine clothes, much 
more, stray so far out of his natural 
sphere as the Boone School platform. 
And there were others in the suite who 
looked no more interested than the 
coolies outside. But the principakeuests 
maintained a wonderful degree of sym- 
pathy of expression when one considers 
that not a word spoken was in their na- 
tive language. It is true they relieved 
the monotony by conversing audibly dur- 
ing some of the recitations, but it was 
generally on the subject of the per- 
formance, if one may judge from an oc- 
casional word caught. And, of course, 
such interruption of a school per- 
formance is not out of keeping with 
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Chinese school custom, which 


noise and confusion. 


expects 


How the Viceroy Distributed the 
Prizes 


The programme finished, the Viceroy 
rose and said a few words of congratula- 
tion to the boys on their splendid oppor- 
tunities for learning and to the teachers 
upon their success. He was applauded 
to the echo, and received the tribute with 


childish pleasure, clapping his own 
hands along with the rest. He then 


called the names of the prize-winners, 
one by one, each one applauded by his 
mates as he came forward. Of each the 
Viceroy enquired his age and his native 
place, leaning far over the desk for the 
very little boys, then he handed him his 
book, the boy respectfully receiving it 
with both hands, bowing and then with- 
drawing, flushed and excited, treasuring 
up in his memory every word of the 
great man, to be told his wondering 
family when he should reach home. 

The first boy to receive a Chinese prize 
was evidently a favorite, for he was re- 
ceived with a perfect storm of applause. 
This pleased the Viceroy, who had 
noticed and remarked on his essay as be- 
ing an excellent one. And now, when 
all these prizes were awarded, Mr. 
Littell stepped forward and, addressing 
the Viceroy and students in English, 
told them what the one remaining parcel 
on the desk signified. It contained a 
beautiful silver cup, presented by Mr. 
Jackson to the school, and it had en- 
graved upon it the name of Lloyd, the 
boy who has made the best record in 
athletics throughout the year. He won 
three first and two second places in the 
school sports. If any boy wins it three 
years in succession the cup will become 
his property. Mr. Littell told. of the 
change in feeling about athletics; of how, 
only a year ago, Horace nearly wept and 
for three days would not be comforted, 
because he received the athletic prize for 
the year in the presence of distinguished 
guests, and of how now there was hardly 
a boy in the school who did not long for 
a similar honor and prove it by regular 
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and hard work on the field. He noted 
that all but one of the boys who that day 
had received a prize for lessons was also 
prominent in athletics, thus proving that 


bodily activity is consistent with mental. 
He recorded the fact that the health of 
the school has been better in this year of 
outdoor sports than in any past year of 


its history, and he reminded the boys that 
the spirit of the school as well was 
healthier because of this most effective 
antidote to meanness and underhanded- 
ness. The Viceroy himself then gave 
the coveted cup into the hands of the 
winner, and the words, “This is great 
glory,” which he said to him sounded 
strangely from the lips of this Manchu 
statesman, as applied to anything but a 
literary victory. And Lloyd, as he re- 
turned to his place, was accompanied by 
cheering which would not have shamed 
an American school. 


How the School Sang a National 
Anthem 


In the absence of the Bishop, Mr. 
Roots moved a vote of thanks to the 
Viceroy for his presence and the able 
way in which he had-presided, and it was 
passed with three cheers that shook the 
roof and brought our friend, the fat old 
mandarin, to his feet with his mouth 
wide open. He soon recovered his 
equanimity, but just for an instant he 
looked as if he thought there were a 
Boxer rebellion on. Then followed a 
scene which was both striking and 
pathetic: It was the singing of a 
“National Anthem” adapted from the 
American hymn, “Speed Thou our -Na- 
tion!”, everyone standing. During its 
singing the Chinese flag on its staff was 
held in the middle of the room by Mr. 
Wang’s boy, Lucius, and -at the words. 
“Three times three for our Country and 
Flag!” with which each verse closed, it 
was waved above the heads of the boys. 
Probably there was not a foreigner pres-- 
ent who did not just then put up some 
sort of a silent prayer for China and. for 
the boys—young China—singing there 
so heartily of their flag and their coun- 
try, and understanding so little of their 
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meaning as we understand it. But little 
as they probably felt of the true pa- 
triotism and devotion to country that the 
song expressed, they were a long step 
nearer to it than most of the dignitaries 
high in the councils of the nation. And 
that—thank God for it!—is one of the 
things that mission schools all over China 
are striving for. 

There were another three cheers and 
the exercises proper were over. The 
Viceroy stepped down to meet Mr. Jack- 
son with a hearty “Excellent!” And all 
the way to the supper-room and after- 
wards during supper, he was unsparing 
in his words of approbation. 

Tea was served foreign fashion in one 
of the schoolrooms, everyone, foreign 
and Chinese, sitting down to one of the 
three tables, and everyone alike doing 
full justice to the delicious cakes and 
biscuits and sandwiches. The Viceroy 
had signified his willingness to meet all 
present, so, after tea, everyone filed past 
and was introduced by Mr. Jackson. His 
Excellency talked at some length to Mrs. 
Ingle, the first one presented, sending 
the Bishop word that he found his school 
in excellent condition, and expressing 
regret at the ill health which prevented 
his presence that afternoon. Indeed, that 
was the one disappointment of the day 
to all of us. The others presented re- 
ceived some a word or two, some merely 
a bow, while others were asked ques- 
tions which might seem rather personal 
on first introduction at home, as, for in- 
stance, whether the gentleman in ques- 
tion were engaged or not. To each a 
handshake was given, though with the 
feeble grasp characteristic of one not ac- 
customed to shaking hands. It is use- 
less to wish that the Chinese who come 
in contact with foreigners would keep 
their own gracious native form of greet- 
ing along with their graceful clothes. 
When the latter go The Spectator may 
be willing to give up the former also; 
and until then—why, he must e’en be 
content, for they will do as the foreigner 
does. ~ 


The Viceroy’s Good-by * 


Almost immediately after this the 
great man left, first calling especially 
for Mr. McCarthy, whom he congratu- 
lated heartily on his work. As he was 
passing out of the quadrangle he turned 
to the crowd of boys standing about and 
said: “You are going home now; see that 
you do not forget what you have learned.” 
Then he was escorted to the gate, 
where he gave a parting salute to his 
hosts, got into his chair, and was gone. 

It was a most successful occasion, and 
Mr. Jackson and his corps of assistants 
have every reason to be gratified at this 
close of a year of thorough work. Such 
days as these are pleasant, but after all 
they are quite empty without-the patient, 
plodding, exhausting work of every day, 


without the details of discipline and drill ~ 
and of tireless personal work. It is these. 


which made the brilliant closing exer- 
cises possible and which are making 
Boone School a success in the eyes of 
Chinese and foreigner alike. It is these 
which have brought to perfection the 
plans for a larger undertaking which 
have secured already the money for the 
new wing, to be begun during this com- 
ing month; and it is these which will 
carry to perfection the still greater 
scheme for a College Department which 
will soon give the Up-River District as 
good advantages as those Shanghai en- 
joys. Next Fall, if all goes well, the first 
college class of ten men will begin work, 
and toward the buildings for this de- 
partment Mr. Jackson is already receiv- 
ing subscriptions. 

If anyone would like to see a success- 
ful enterprise, built on strong educa- 
tional and financial foundations, with a 
good man at the head and-good helpers 
around him, let him come out to China, 
and The Spectator will be pleased to 
show him over Boone School. If he can- 
not come he can at least share in the 
far-reaching work of Boone School by 
making some gift to the fund now being 
raised for the enlargement of the build- 
ings. 
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Letters to the Editor 


__ LTHIS Department is open to all readers of 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS for the discussion of 
missionary matters of general interest. All com- 


munications must be accompanied by the 
writer’s name and address, though names will 
not be published without permission. Opinions 
expressed in this column are not necessarily 
those of THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS. The ap- 
pearance of a communication merely means that 
the Editor considers it of sufficient interest to 
justify its publication.] 


What One Mission Study 


Class is Doing 


To the Editor of Tue Spirit or Missions: 
MUST tell you about our mission 
study class, which has been formed 
in St. Stephen’s Church, Detroit. 
It is composed of girls from four- 
teen to nineteen years. Instead of hay- 
ing an enrolment of fifty, with an at- 
tendance of ten, it has an enrolment of 
twelve, with an attendance of twelve. 
The girls have given up dancing and 
skating parties in order not to miss the 
meetings, which are held once a week in 
the evening at the different members’ 
homes. 

So far, we have not packed any mis- 
sionary boxes or sewed missionary dish 
towels, but we have learned that a mis- 
sionaryhas to acquire the language, 


~found schools, besides darning stockings 


and putting in patches just as the peo- 
ple at home do. 

We have learned that a missionary 
does not stand under a palm tree and 
preach the Bible to eager multitudes, but 
that he has to win them to the love of 
Christ, by first loving them himself. 

We have studied the lives of such men 
as Livingstone, Cyrus Hamlin, Neesima 
and Mackay. We are making a “Mis- 
sionary Art Book”—not scrap-book re- 
member—of pictures cut from old Spirit 
or Missions and other magazines, and 
we have subscribed for that paper for the 
coming year. 

When we first met in September I 
asked the girls what was meant by the 
“Board of Missions,” and one of them 
answered, “It is the board that mis- 
sionaries have to pay,” but now I may 
venture to say that they are ready to an- 
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swer correctly that and many other ques- 
tions pertaining to the wonderful sub- 
ject of missions. 


Auice M. ALEXANDER. 
Detroit. 


How a Japanese Ex- 
pressed His Gratitude 


To the Editor of Tur Sprrit or Missions: 
O show that our Japanese friends 
who have been helped by 
friends in America are thank- 
ful, and not unmindful of 
their duty to show their gratitude, may 
I mention that a former pupil in St. 
Paul’s College sent lately a small sum of 
money to be used at my discretion? It 
is but little, but is a part of the salary 
he has first received. He has worked in 
an orphanage in Okayama without sal- 
ary for ten years. He writes: 
“For a long time I thought I must 
do something in grateful remembrance 
of the help received from the American 
ladies, when I was in school. But living 
from hand to mouth for more than ten 
years I could do nothing to satisfy my 
desire. Nowadays the orphanage pays 
_me-a salary, out of which I can save 
a little. I think the time has come to 
do my duty. Of course the sum is only 
a trifle, and I do not know what is best 
to do. So I ask you to take trouble about 
it, if it is not too much to ask. En- 
closed please find P. O. Money Order for 
fifty sen (twenty-five cents gold) the 
sum I can likely save every month. 
Please use it for any purpose you may 
choose.” 
CHANNING Moore WILLIAMS. 
Kyoto, Japan. 


Indian Schools in South 
Dakota 


To the Editor of Tur Spirit or Missions: 
T is very gratifying to receive 
through your office such a con- 
tribution as this $25, which I now, 
however, return. How much of 

the best that God puts into the hearts 
of His children is involved in the words 
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which accompany the check: “From a 
friend for carrying on again one of the 
Indian schools that you were obliged 
to give up on account of the withdrawal 
of Government Funds.” 

But alas! it is too late to resuscitate 
the two schools which have been given 
up. The pupils were sent to their homes 
at the end of last June, and are scat- 
tered beyond recall. The staft of workers 
was dispersed many months ago, and 
have taken up other work. The movable 
property has been largely distributed 
among the other departments of the 


Literature of Missions 


work; and, besides all this, nothing but 
a fixed appropriation of the Board, or 
some other assurance of a fixed income, 
would make it possible to continue the 
schools. If a patient is dead, it is bet- 
ter that the attendants and friends 
should know of the fact, and so it is with 
the boarding schools, St. Paul’s, Yank- 
ton, and St. John’s, Fort Bennett, St. 
Mary’s, at Rosebud, and St. Elizabeth’s, 
at Standing Rock, are continuing their 
good work. 
W. H. Hare. 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


The Literature of Missions 


: 3 China and the Chinese 


ROFESSOR GILES has selected 
rather an ambitious title, China 
and the Chinese,* for the six 
lectures delivered a year ago as 

the first course on the Dean Lung 
foundation in Columbia University. 
With all respect to Professor Giles’s 
position as professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge, England, and 
to the experience gained by several years’ 
residence in China, we feel that the scope 
and character of his lectures hardly 
justify the title. It is true that the 
lecturer disarms criticism by stating 
in his preface: “It is not pretended that 
Chinese scholarship will be in any way 
advanced by this publication. The 
lectures, slight in themselves, were never 
meant for advanced students, but rather 
to draw attention to, and possibly arouse 
some interest in, a subject which will 
occupy a larger space in the future than 
in the present or in the past.” Never- 
theless, we must confess to some sur- 
prise that a scholar of Professor Giles’s 
experience should deal with his subject 
on such an occasion in so superficial a 
way: » 

* China and the Chinese. By Herbert Allen 
Giles. Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.50. 


By far the most useful chapter in the 
book is the first, in which Professor Giles 
gives an interesting account of the Chi- 
nese language and some facts concern- 
ing its development. The two chapters 
which ought to be best—III., on “Demo- 
eratic China,” and VI., on “Some Chi- 
nese Manners and Customs”—seem to 
deal almost entirely with surface mat- 
ters. They do not begin to give as vivid 
and as real a picture of Chinese life as 
one can get from the same number of 
pages in Dr. Smith’s Chinese Character- 
istics, or Village Life in China. Pro- 
fessor Giles, in common with most mis- 
sionaries, has great admiration for the 
Chinese and their good qualities, but we 
are inclined to think that he allows his 
admiration to blind him to some of the 
ir The three remain- 
ing lectures give a fairly interesting ac- 
count of the Chinese library at Cam- 
bridge University, a rather overstrained 
comparison between “China and Ancient 
Greece,” and a sketchy account of 
Taoism. ; 

Among the two or three examples of 
Chinese humor, this is worth preserving. 
“A stingy man, who had invited some 
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guests to dinner, told his servant not to 
fill up their wine cups to the brim, as 
is usual. During the meal, one of. the 
guests said to his host, ‘These cups of 
yours are too deep; you should have them 
cut down.’ ‘Why so? inquired the host. 
‘Well,’ replied the guest, ‘you don’t seem 
to use the top part for anything.’ ” 

In view of recent comments in THE 
Spirit oF Missions upon ancestral wor- 
ship, it is interesting to have Professor 
Giles’s opinion that “these ancestral 
observances can only be regarded, strict- 
ly speaking, as worship and nothing 
else.” 


Church Students’ Mission- 


ary Association 


ASHOTAH reports having sent two 
| men during the past year to distant 
mission fields—the Rev. Wm. J. Cuthbert 
to Japan, and the Rev. Chas, E. Rice to 
Circle City, Alaska. For the past few 
years there has been at Nashotah a mis- 
sion study class, organized by the stu- 
dents themselves, and conducted by one 
of their number. 

T 


‘RHE Breck Missionary Society, of 
T Seabury Divinity-school, reports 
steady progress. The Society is almost 
as old as the school itself, and is com- 
posed of all-the students. Six public 
meetings are held during the year, at 
which the programme usually consists of 
evening prayer, a review of missions for 
the preceding month, and an address, 
either by a member of the faculty or by 
some visiting clergyman. A mission 
study class meets once a week for the 
study of particular fields of work. At 
present the domestic districts are being 
examined. The offerings at the Thurs- 
day morning celebrations are devoted to 
the use of the Society, and from them 
the Society gives $50 a year for the sup- 
port of the Rev. D. T. Huntington, our 
C. S. M. A. missionary, and $25 to the 
Rev. Mr. Ishii’s Orphanage at Tokyo. 
They were unable to send a representa- 
tive to the convention this year, but in- 


tend devoting to some missionary pur- 
pose the sum that would have been ex- 
pended in sending a delegate to New 


York. 


| 

ee Hobart College Chapter reports 

active work in and about Geneva. 
Eight different mission stations are be- 
ing directed by members of the Chapter. 
At present a Lenten Bible-class is be- 
ing conducted under the auspices of the 
Chapter. The subject is “The Life and 
Journeys of St. Paul”; to this men who 
are not so much interested in present- 
day missions are induced to come. Ser- 
vices are held in the college chapel by 
members of the C. S. M. A., though not 
under the name of the Association. The 
Hobart Chapter is connected with the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and its in- 
terests are thus somewhat divided; but 
the general effect is to make the men in- 
terested in both these organizations. The 
Chapter hopes soon to devote specific 
evenings to missionary study. 


How to Get the Best 
of Evil Spirits 
PECULATION concerning the 
age of the vigorous Empress 
Dowager of China is set at rest, 
and an interesting side-light is 
thrown upon Chinese character by the 
announcement that the Empress intends 
this year to celebrate her seventieth 
birthday. As a matter of fact, her next 
birthday will be her sixty-ninth, but 
in China every tenth birthday is an 
oceasion of special significance and is 
observed with special ceremonies. Now 
it so happens that all of the Empress’s 
previous tenth birthdays have been 
marred in some untoward way, she 
claims, by evil spirits. This year she 
therefore proposes to get ahead of them 
by observing her seventh tenth birthday, 
though it will be but her sixty-ninth. The 
evil spirits will of course be taken un- 
awares, because they will be laying their 
plans to get in their deadly work next 
year. : 
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2 “Shin” 


The Temple of Ishinden and its Chief Abbot 


BY THE REVEREND JOHN C. AMBLER 


EAR the city of Tsu, in the 
Province of Ise, Japan, there 
is a huge Buddhist temple 
commonly ealled “Ishinden.” 
In heathen lands the superstition pre- 
vails that those who visit peculiarly 
sacred spots accumulate for themselves 
merit in a future world. The Shinto 
religion is the so-called national religion 
of Japan, and for this reason the shrines 
of Ise, in the city of Yamada, are con- 
stantly visited. And the temple of Ishin- 
den, which lies upon the railway leading 
to these Shinto shrines, has also a good- 
ly number of visitors, for Japanese pil- 
grims combine zeal for their country, 
and for their religious interests alike, by 
worshipping indifferently at the Shinto 
and Buddhist shrines which lie along the 
sacred route. 
The temple of Ishinden belongs to the 
“Takata” sect of Buddhists, and is a 
sister sect to that known as the “Hong- 
wanji,” of which it is intended to write 
fully in a future article. Both of these 
Buddhist sects—are included under the 
n name of the “Shin” sect. The 

sect was founded in the 
thirteenth century, and is the most 
popular form of Buddhism in Japan for 
two reasons. In the first place, because 
it has cast aside the ascetic features 
peculiar to this religion, and secondly, 
beeause its central teaching is, that mar 
is to be saved by faith in the merciful 
power of Amida, and not by works or 
vain repetition of prayers. Having thus 
imbibed the spirit of the world, while it 
offers an easy means of salvation, the 
“Shin” sect has forsaken groves and 


secluded spots, and its temples are found - 


in the most populous centres of the great 
cities of Japan. 

The accompanying photograph repre- 
sents a procession of priests at the in- 
duction into office of the chief abbot of 
the great monastery of Ishinden. After 
a residence of many years in Germany, 
where he pursued philosophic studies, he 


returned several years ago to occupy his 
present place of headship in this temple. 
At that time the city of Tsu put on its 
most gala appearance, and a great mass 
of people and prominent city officials 
assembled at the station to welcome him. 
Some of the priests of the “Shin” sect 
have been held in such reverence by the 
members that we have understood they 
will retain as holy water that in which 
these men have performed their ablu- 
tions. I have seen numbers of country 
people gathered at the station when a 
party of visiting priests were leaving 
Ishinden, rubbing their heads and wor- 
shipping them, as though they were 
themselves the Buddha incarnate. 
Recently, when on a visitation to Tsu, 
many of the persons who come ordinarily 
to our evening service did not appear. 
We were told that, being of the “Takata” 
sect, these listeners had repaired to 
Ishinden, where the whole countryside 
had gathered to make offerings upon the 
ingathering of the harvest. It carried 


~one’s mind back to the feast of taber- 


nacles, and recalled one of the reasons 
why God has selected that season, 
observed by idol worshippers, to draw off 
the minds of the Israelities to the wor- 
ship of Himself. 

Many of the priests of the “Shin” sect 
are very eloquent preachers, and these 
men constantly make the rounds of the 
temples of the sect, and the matted floors 
are covered at such times with a kneel- 
ing multitude, who emphasize the strik- 
ing passages in the sermons by bowing 
their heads and murmuring the formula, 
Namu Amidha Butsu, “Hail, Eternal 
Buddha.” After the sermon collection 


plates are circulated, which help to de- 


fray the expenses of the temple and of 
the preacher. 

After the death of a relative it is cus- 
tomary to visit the Buddhist temple from 
week to week for a stated interval, and 
then, after three years and after five 
years the anniversary of deaths is thus 
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observed. Thus, by means of ceremon- 
ials connected with death, intercourse 
between priests and people is constantly 
kept up and appeals to the consequences 
which will be entailed upon those who 
leave the traditions of their ancestors 
always have a weighty effect in keeping 
the parishioners in the old paths. 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


Owing to his long residence in a 
Christian land, the head of the temple 
of Ishinden does not seem to bear a ran- 
corous hatred to the Christian faith, and, 
indeed, it has been rumored that he him- 
self received baptism while abroad, 
though not much credence can be at- 
tached to this. 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


The Week of Prayer for Mis- 


sions Abroad 


T is a pleasure to acknowledge here 
the kindness of the clergy in ar- 
ranging to distribute among their con- 
gregations the’ leaflets concerning the 
week of “United Prayer for Missions 
Abroad,” referred to in the February and 
March numbers of Tue Spirit or Mis- 
sions. The orders for the leaflet will 
reach nearly, if not quite 100,000 copies. 
In order, however, that readers of THE 
Spirit or Missions who may by any mis- 
chance fail to receive a copy of the 
leaflet may still have a share in this 
common prayer effort, we print here in 
‘ place of the usual “Sanctuary of Mis- 
sions,” the topics for prayer and the 
prayers suggested in the leaflet. Anyone 
desiring a copy of the leaflet may obtain 
it by asking the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, for 
No. 948. 
The week suggested is 
to 12th. 


April 5th 


The Supreme Victory 


HOU know’st He died not for Him- 
self, nor for Himself arose; 

Millions of souls were in His Heart, and 
thee for one He chose. 

Upon the palms of His piere’d Hands en- 
graven was thy name, 

He for thy cleansing had prepar’d His 
water.and His flame. 

Sure thou with Him art risen: and now 
with Him thou must go forth; 


And He will lend thy sick soul health, 
thy strivings might and worth.” 
—Keble. 


Common Daily Prayer 


For a realization of the need of the 
non-Christian world, its helplessness, its 
materialism, lust, and superstition; the 
inadequacy of its religions; its spiritual 
hopelessness. 

For political righteousness and stabil- 
ity; for religious liberty and peace. 

For missionaries, that they may be 
preserved in body and spirit, and may 
have greater access to the hearts of the 
people. 

For the establishment of native 
churches and Christian homes, and for 
the elevation of woman. 

For more consecration and sacrifice; 
for a full surrender to the Lordship of 
Christ; for a truer conception of the 
Mission of the Church. ~ 

For the evangelization of the whole 
world and the establishment of the King- 
dom of Christ. 

“That they might know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jest Christ whom 
Thou hast sent.” 


Prayer Cycle 


1. The Empires of Eastern Asia, Japan, 
China, Korea, Thibet and -Siam. 
For friendship and the decay of 
distrust; for continued progress; 
for openness of mind and heart on 


The Sanctuary of Missions 


the part of Confucianist, Buddhist 
and Hindu toward the Gospel. 


2. Central and Western Asia, India, 
Afghanistan, Persia, Turkey, 
Arabia. For religious liberty; for 
the elevation of woman; for free- 
dom from famine; for the conver- 
sion of Mohammedans. 

3. The Continent of Africa. For the 


extinction of the slave trade and 
the liquor traffic; for peace; for the 
evangelization of the Soudan, and 
all unreached tribes. 

4. The Countries at our doors, Mexico 
and Central and South America. 
For the spread of purity of doctrine 
and of life; for the unreached In- 
dians; for political righteousness 
and stability. 

5. The Islands of the Sea, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
the South Seas, Madagascar. For 
the purification of American influ- 
ence from all vice and trreligion; 
for confidence and service; for jus- 
tice and peace; for the end of 
slavery and impurity, and the con- 
quest of Christianity. 

6. The Evangelization of the World. 
For_misstonaries; for the Native 


Churches; for all inquirers and 


catechumens; for greater faith in 
God, for the establishment every- 
where of Christian homes and the 
Christian Church, and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to every creature. 

7. The Church at Home. For ministers 
and people; for forgiveness for 
lethargy and indifference. 

8. The Church at Home. For more 
prayer and more faith in God’s de- 
sire to hear and answer prayer; for 
more love and obedience. 

“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest to send 

forth laborers.” 
“Say, Thy kingdom come.” 


Prayers 


GOD, who has made of one blood all 
~ nations of men for to dwell on the 
face of the whole earth, and didst send 
thy blessed Son to preach peace to them 
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that are far off and to them that are 
nigh; Grant that all men everywhere 
may seek after thee and find thee. Bring 
the nations into thy fold, and add the 
heathen to thine inheritance. And we 
pray thee shortly to accomplish the num- 
ber of thine elect, and to hasten thy 
kingdom; through the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


ATHER of mercies, forgive, we pray 
thee, our unbelief, and so enlarge 
our hearts and enkindle our zeal that we 
may fervently desire the salvation of all 
men, and may with ready diligence labor 
in the extension of thy kingdom; for his 
sake who gave himself for the life of the 
world, thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 


LMIGHTY and everlasting God, who 
dost govern all things in heaven 
and earth, we commend to thy fatherly 
eare all whom thou hast called to take 
part in the missionary work of thy 
Church. Watch over them, we beseech 
thee, for good; defend them from all 
dangers. both of body and soul, from the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness and 
the-sickness that destroyeth at the noon- 
day; give thine Angels charge concern- 
ing them, and let thy Holy Spirit rule in 
their hearts, and prosper all their work to 
the glory of thy Holy Name; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Power of Prayer 


RAYER is essentially active and ex- 
pansive. If we pray for the attain- 
ment of an object, we shall work for it 
also. Jf we learn to say, not with the 
lips only, but with the heart and the un- 
derstanding, “Thy Kingdom come”: if 
we intensify our prayers by due reflec- 
tion on the vastness and variety of the 
work for which we pray; if we take pains 
to gain a detailed knowledge of some part 
of the whole mission field; then we shall 
soon speak one to another of that which 
burns within us. Zeal will kindle zeal, 
where before silence chilled it; and devo- 

tion will pass into deed. : 

Brooke Foss WestToort. 


Notes 
ISHOP GRAVES, of Shanghai, 


cordially thanks the unknown 
donor of a special sum of $100 sent from 
Philadelphia, and will expend it accord- 
ing to the wishes of the giver. 


| 


HIS letter, received by Bishop Hare 
one day last month from the bishop 
of a distant diocese, tells its own story 
of devotion to the Great Cause: 
“At the request of the Rev. G 
B , formerly a priest in our diocese 
but now working in Ireland, I hand you 
the enclosed $50 as a gift to mission- 
ary work amongst Indians in South Da- 
kota. The money is sent by Mr. B—— 
in fulfilment of the request of his wife, 
who died in this city last summer. She 
was a lovely and admirable character, 
and was deeply devoted to the Church 
They had not long been married; her 
death was a tragic sorrow to her hus- 
band, and was deeply deplored by her 
many friends in’ different parts of the 
State, Among the gifts which she asked 
him to distribute in her name was this 
one to your work, and it reaches you as 
a token of the loyalty and enthusiasm 
of a very beautiful and devoted spirit.” 


1 


HE Church of England has created 
a new diocese in China by set- 
ting off the “Diocese of Shantung” from 
“North China,” whose bishop is the 
Right Rey. Charles P. Seott, D.D. The 
Rey. G. D. Iliff, who for several years 
has been a missionary under Bishop 
Scott, is to be the new bishop. 


1 


NE of the most famous educational 
institutions in England is St. 
Augustine’s College at Canterbury. Its 
work is exclusively the training of mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England. Over 
500 of its graduates are working in vari- 
ous parts of the mission field. The Rev. 
J. O. F. Murray, Dean of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, has just been ap- 
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pointed Warden of St. Augustine’s, to 
succeed the late Rev. Dr. Maclear, 
whose books on missions are known to 
many of our readers. 


{ 


R. POTT, President of St. John’s 
College, Shanghai, is now in the 
United States on furlough and desires to 
receive invitations to speak on Sundays 
and during the week on behalf of the St. 
John’s College Building Fund. The 
thorough work the College is doing and 
the great contribution: it is making to 
the advancement of Christian work in 
China should commend it to the gener- 
ous aid of Church people in the United 
States. Invitations for Dr. Pott should 
be addressed to John W. Wood, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, who is making his engage- 
ments. 
1 
HE Mission at Mayebashi, Japan, of 
which the Rey. Charles H. Evans 
is in charge, needs among other things a 
typewriter and a stereopticon. The first 
will enable the missionary to do at less 
expense of strength and time the large 
amount of writing that has to be done 
both in his own work and in reply to the 
communications of those who desire to 
hear from him. The second, when ac- 
companied by a set of slides illustrating 
the life of our Lord and other Scriptural 
subjects, will enable him to interest and 
teach many people who need to have 
some such simple object lessons placed 
before them as a way toward interesting 
them further in the Gospel message. 
The Corresponding Secretary, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, ee give 
further information. _ 


The Children’s Number 


UR thanks are due and are very 
heartily-expressed to the hun- 
dreds of clergymen. Sunday- 
school teachers and_ officers, 

and the tens of thousands of scholars who 
have aided in the distribution of the 


~ ! 
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March number of Tue Spirir or Mis- 
sions. The circulation of the number, 
80,000 copies, broke all previous records 
for the magazine. Our only regret is 
that so many delayed their orders or 
failed to give sufficiently large orders. 
We tried to be fair to all by giving ample 
notice that we could not undertake to fill 
orders received -after February 10th, 
when the first form went to press, Next 
year, if it is decided to publish a Chil- 
dren’s Number, we hope that the orders 
may come in promptly, and may by their 
size manifest a right degree of faith in 
the ability and willingness of the boys 
and girls to distribute the magazine, We 
dislike to disappoint any of our friends, 
but it would not be right to tie up mis- 
sionary money in printing a larger edi- 
tion of the magazine than is called for 
by the orders in hand. If THe Spirit or 
Missions were a private venture, we 
should feel differently. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it seems necessary each year 
to limit the edition of this Children’s 
Number to the orders actually received 
at the time of going to press... 


Laramie Notes 


HEN Bishop Graves undertakes 

to visit thoroughly, as he did in 
March, the parish of the Rev. E. R. 
Earle in southwestern Nebraska, he 
gives a solid fortnight for the purpose. 
For Mr. Earle has charge of twelve sta- 
tions, strung out over 150 miles or more 
of the Burlington R. R. from Blooming- 
ton to Max. At one of them, Arapahoe, 
a parochial mission was recently held by 
the Rev. George A. Beecher, of Kearney. 


R. BEECHER himself has an exten- 
sive field, going 150 miles twice a 
month to the mission in Ogalalla. It is 
prospering greatly, having grown from 
four. communicants to twenty-two. The 
store in which services are held is regu- 
larly crowded. 


HE Bishop returned from a short 
rest in Florida the last of Feb- 
ruary, forhis spring visitations. On his 
first trip out, he was snowbound for 
thirteen hours on the prairie, and froze 
his finger while helping shovel the en- 


- gine out of the snow. 


Christmas in “The Bishop Rowe Hospital,” 
Skaguay, Alaska 


BY CLARA M. CARTER, DEACONESS, SKAGUAY, ALASKA 


UT of doors the frost and snow 

- had done their best to clothe 

the pretty Skaguay valley in 

its Christmas garments, and 

when three rollicking little fellows drew 
up to our door with their dog team and 
Yukon sled laden with greens, we felt 
that Christmas-tide had been royally 

ushered in. : 

Indoors four men were waiting to see 
what the making of wreaths, and Christ- 
mas decorating, about which they had 
heard mysterious whispers, meant. Let 
us look into their faces for a moment. 
August, who is just now sitting by the 
window in his wheel chair, is a young 
Swiss, whose bandaged leg, which still 

must be kept up, tells its own tale. 


Though he is a man in years, his merry 
laugh is that of a boy, and you would 
never dream as you look at him that he 
had suffered for so many months. But 
the bones that seemed so hopelessly 
crushed have united, and soon the doctor 
believes that he can use his leg. 

‘In the next bed lies Bob, a veritable 
old-timer, lumberman, prospector, miner, 
and ranchman, Bob’s life has been a 
wild one, and his trusty gun and fiery 
temper have more than once led him into 
desperate deeds. He is an old man now, 
and pneumonia has left him with a 
eough which we fear betokens serious 
consequences. = aired 

In the third bed is a young man with 
good features, crippled with rheumatism. 
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He was born in Australia, and left his 
home when he was thirteen; since then, 
as a sailor and miner, he has been in al- 
most every country on the face of the 
earth. 

The last bed holds a big fellow who 
was born in Boston, and we believe in a 
home of some refinement. His mother 
died when he was fourteen, and soon 
after he ran away to sea, sailing on ocean 
liners for seven years, where he learned 
to 8 0 6k, 
which is his 
present 
mode of 
earning his 


living. 
In a room 
across from 


t he men’s 
ward lies a 
poor woman, 
who has just 
recov- 
ered _ suf- 
fieient- 
ly from a se- 
vere illness 
to enjoy the 
hoa.p; Dy 
sounds 
ooh 3." 
reach her 
ears. 
Monday 
evening the 
greens which 
had been brought during the day are 
ceatried into the house; boughs of Alaska 
sprucé’ ‘are placed above the pictures, and 
the hemlock is taken into the ward in 
order that the men may participate in all 
that is to be done. They eagerly set to work 
to pick off the boughs, and, under Miss 
Langdon’s supervision, with the help of 
a couple of friends, ten wreaths are soon 
made, ready to be hung in the windows. 
We are to have the tree Christmas 
Eve, and late in the afternoon it is car- 
ried into the ward. Miss Langdon’s lit- 
tle niece and nephews have sent a box 
all the way from Newburyport, filled 
with dainty, bright decorations, made 
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with their own hands, How the men’s 
faces brighten as they watch the trim- 
ming of the tree! Then the simple gifts 
of handkerchiefs, neckties, warm gloves, 
mufflers and so on, are brought in and 
piled on a stand beside the tree. 

After supper the Rev. Mr. Cameron 
and Miss Edmond, who is spending a lit- 
tle time in Skaguay, Mr. Taylor, who 
has charge of the choir at the church, 
with two other friends, arrive. Miss Ed- 
mond steps 
into ~t me 
ward, an d, 
wit h her 
merry greet- 
ings and 
ringing 
laugh, sets 


th.esbadl 
rolling. 
When all 


is ready we 
gather in 
t h e sitting 
rom and 
sing “Hark! 
t he herald 
angels sing,” 
then, going 
1. nl tos, the 
ward, the 
t<r €-e (ois 
lighted, and 
we sing “O 
little town of 
Bethlehem !” 

After this Mr. Cameron, with all the 
help that can be pressed upon him, dis- 
tributes the gifts. Each article is un- 
wrapped with genuine . pleasure, and 
August claps his hands and talks in his 
broken English_so-fast“that Miss Ed- 
mond has hard work to keep up with him 
in her best Scotch. Poor old Bob sits 
up in his bed and talks with something 
of a sob in his voice; occasionally Olson, 
who is very quiet, *renks in with his 


broad English, and the other patient 


joins August and becomes a boy. Vari- 
ous little trips are made into Mrs. 
Franklin’s room, that she may be in 


touch with all that is going on. Even 


An Incident of Missionary Travel 


Mark, Miss Langdon’s Boston terrier, 
enters into the fun and excitement, and 
gives much entertainment by showing 
how he can blow out the low lights on 
the tree. Finally we sing “It came upon 
the midnight clear,” Mr. Cameron gives 
the benediction, and Miss Langdon and 
Mr. Taylor withdraw to the sitting 
room and sing that beautiful carol 
’ “Holy Night, Silent Night.” Then our 
guests depart. 

When the men are all ready for the 
night the Christmas story according to 
St. Luke is read to them, and our 
Christmas Eve. has passed. 

In order to bring the thought of child- 
hood days back to the men, we filled four 
stockings, putting an orange, raisins, 
nuts, some. stick candy, and a toy in 
each, and marking them Gussie, Bobbie, 
Johnnie, and Freddie, during the night 
hang them in the ward. In the morning 
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Miss Langdon and I sing “Oh, come, all 
ye faithful,” in the sitting room, then, 
going into the ward, wish all a merry 
Christmas. When the stockings are dis- 
covered and delivered to their owners, 
the men vanish, and only four boys are 
there, and all day long the boy spirit 
reigns, until even Mrs. Franklin says, 
“The kids have salt for their nuts, and I 
want some for mine.’ 

After a beautiful morning service at 
the church, our Christmas Eve guests 
take Christmas dinner with us. In the 
evening Dr. Hall called with a friend, 
and as they came out of the ward the 
doctor said, “Well, I wish that I were: as 
happy as those four boys in_ there,” 
When the day was ended Miss Langdon 
and I bade one another good night with 
the mutual declaration that our first 
Christmas in Alaska was one of the Weny 
happiest of our lives, 


An Incident of Missionary Travel 


HE many friends of the Bishop 
of Kyoto and Mrs. Partridge 
will unite with them in thanks- 
giving for their escape from in- 

jury and possible death in a serious acci- 
dent tothe train upon which they were 


“travelling overland from New York to 


San Francisco on their way to Japan. 

The Bishop says, “the train ahead of 
us ran off the track a few miles from 
Trano, Neyv., just before daybreak, and, 
owing to our engineer’s failing to see 
the red lantern of the flagman by reason 
of the snow and escaping steam, we 
plunged over the rails into the ditch. 
The forward engine remained upright in 
the ditch upon the left, but the second 


one turned completely over and buried 
our brave engineer beneath its wreck. 
The baggage and mail cars followed the 
engine in its wild leap, but fortunately 
no-one was seriously injured. . The rest 
of the train kept the rails, owing to our 
slow speed. Had we-been going more 
rapidly, I shudder to think of what 


might have happened to us all. 


“Wrecking trains are now at work, but 
we have to spend the day and possibly 
night at this little settlement in the 
wilderness.” 

The accompanying illustrations give 
some idea of the extent and.character of 
the accident. 


BISHOP PARTRIDGE EXAMINING THE WRECK 


The Meeting of the Board of Managers 


March oth, 


T the March meeting of the 
Board of Managers there were 
present of the elected members: 
The Bishops of Albany (Vice- 
President) in the chair, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Pittsburgh, Nebraska, Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania, Washington and the 
Bishop-Coadjutor of Rhode Island, and 
the Bishop of Long Island; the Rev. Drs. 
Eccleston, Smith, Huntington, Apple- 
gate, Vibbert, Anstice, Alsop, Stires, 
McKim, Fiske, Lines, and Parks; and 
Messrs, Mills, Chauncey, Ryerson, Good- 
win, and Capt. Mahan; and Messrs. 
King, Morris, Pepper and Pell-Clarke. 
The Bishop of Boise, an ex-officio mem- 
ber, was also present. 

It was stated in the Treasurer’s report 
that the increase in contributions to 
March 1st as compared with the corre- 
sponding date last. year had been 
$32,196.74; but it was shown that this 
increase does not help toward reducing 
the deficit with which the fiscal year be- 
gan, as the Board has added to the 
budget since it was adopted in May last 
about $40,000 to meet the emergencies 
of the work which have arisen in the 
meantime. The amount needed for the 
year ending August 31st is $792,000, and 
the total contributions applicable to the 
appropriations last year were $570,948, 
so that the total increase required for 
the present year (including the above 
$32,000) is $221,000. It was further 
stated that if the Apportionment. and the 
amounts asked from the Woman’s and 
Sunday-school Auxiliaries were met in 
full, the sum received would be sufficient 
to meet all obligations to the date men- 
tioned. 

Communications were received from 
seven of the bishops having domestic 
missionary work under.their jurisdiction, 
whose requests ‘were favorably met. 


wrote in February, had just returned 

from a visit to the Island of Hawaii. 

He is in need of one more clergyman for 
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work among white people on plantations. 

An interesting communication was re- 
ceived from the general secretary of the 
Edueational Association of China (of 
which the Rev. Dr. Pott is the chair- 
man of the publication committee), en- 
closing an appeal for trained educators, 
stating that the boarding-schools and col- 
leges in China now number over 100 
with an attendance of some 5,000 stu- 
dents, while seventy-five Government 
schools, modelled on Western lines, have 
some 5,000 more. Nearly the whole of 
this educational influence is in the 
hands of Christian men and women, and 
owing to recent developments it has be- 
come necessary that specialists should 
take hold of the work and carry it on in 
the most effective manner. There is, 
however, a tendency at present manifest 
to refuse the assistance of missionaries 
in the Government schools and to make 
regulations requiring the worship of 
Confucius, so that it becomes a question 
of most vital importance how to man and 
equip the Christian schools with the very 
best possible men and women. The 
Board, by resolution, expressed its entire 
sympathy with the purposes of the Asso- 
ciation and its appreciation~of their 
proposition as to the sending out of 
trained teachers, and stated that such 
had been its endeavor and course for a 
number of years past. 

The Bishop of Hankow wrote that the 
work was never half so encouraging. 
The new station at Chang-sha is sending 
two sons of a heathen Hanlin, “7.e., 
highest literaty” graduate, to Boone 
School. 

The appointment by Bishop Brent of 
the Rev. Mercer Green J ohnston, son of 


_ the Bishop of Western Texas, as a mis- 


ees sionary in the Philippines, was approved. 
The Bishop of Honolulu, when he 


“Bishop Williams wrote that St. John’s 
congregation, Kyoto, having raised dll 


they could themselves, bought a lot and, 


having an amount equal to its cost in 


Announcements Concerning the Missionaries 


bank toward the structure, need help in 
building their church. 

The Committee on Audit stated that 
they had caused the books and accounts 
of the Treasurer to be examined to the 
first instant, and had certified the same 
to be correct. 

The dates of the Missionary Council, 
to be held in Washington, were fixed for 
October 27th, 28th and 29th, by concur- 
rent action of the Board and the Presid- 
ing Bishop. 


Announcements 
Concerning the Missionaries 
Alaska 
On the Second Sunday in Lent 


(March 8th) the Right Rev. Dr. Rowe 
advanced to the priesthood the Rev. 
John E, Huhn and the Rey. Christian 
A. Roth in the Church of the Holy Trin- 
ity, Juneau; the Rev. Thomas Jenkins 
and the Rev. James G. Cameron present- 
ing the candidates respectively and 
joining in the laying-on of hands. 


The Philippines 


At the Stated Meeting of the Board 
of Managers on March 10th, Bishop 
Brent’s appointment of the Rev. Mercer 
Green Johnston (son of the Bishop of 
Western Texas) was approved, and the 
necessary appropriations were made. Mr. 
Johnston will not depart for the field 
until the close of the summer. 


Cape Palmas 


Miss Agnes P. Manony, retiring 
from the African Mission, sailed from 
Cape Mount by the steamer Bakana on 
January 29th and, reaching Liverpool 
February 24th, sailed thence by steamer 
Oceanic the following day, and arrived 
at New York on March 6th. 


Shanghai 


Tue Rev. Dr. F. L. Hawks Port, wife 
and children, on stated leave of absence, 
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sailed from Shanghai by the E’mpress of 


India February 14th, arriving at Van- 
couver March 3d. They reached Wap- 
pinger’s Falls, N. Y., March 12th. 


Mr, AND Mrs. F. ©. Cooper, who sailed 
from San Francisco on January 83d, 
reached Shanghai on the 29th of the 
same month. 


Kyoto 


ParticuLtars have been received con- 
cerning the death of Miss Emma 
Williamson on February 11th, at Waka- 
yama, after nineteen years of service in 
Japan. At the time of her deathshe was 
the only missionary of this Church in 
that city, but during her residence there 
had received much attention from the 
Rey. J. B. Hail, Mrs. Hail and their son, 
and especially during her last illness. 
When it became known that she was 
seriously ill, she was attended by the 
Rev. Mr. Dooman and wife, Mrs. T. S. 
Tyng and Miss Bull. Dr, Laning visited 
her in consultation with the physician 
who had been attending her, and it was 
desired to remove her to St. Luke’s Hos- 


pital, Tokyo, but it proved to be im- 


possible. A service was held in the Jap- 
anese language in the Wakayama 
Church on February 12th, and the next 
morning the Burial Service was read in 
English in Christ Church, Osaka. At 
this latter service all the clergy, Amer- 
ican, Japanese and English, who could 
be present were in the chancel. Bishop 
McKim came down from Tokyo. The 
building was well filled with Christians 
of every name, both foreign and Jap- 
anese. The interment was in the sorelen 
cemetery at Kobe. 

The Board of Managers heard with 
deep regret of Miss Williamson’s death 
and placed upon its records a minute 
expressing their heartfelt appreciation 
of Miss Williamson’s devoted service 
and work in the field, and requested 
the General Secretary to address a 
letter to the Rey. Mr. Hail and family, 
expressing their gratitude to them for 
the great kindness they had shown. 


THe Woman's AUXILIARY 


To the Board of Missions 
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ST LUKE’S HOSPITAL. OPENED DECEMBER, 1902. 


COST, $8,000 


Institutional Work in Boise 
BY THE RIGHT REV. J. B. FUNSTEN, D.D. 


I. St. Luke’s Hospital 


HE Church has to consider, not 
only the necessity of preaching 
the Gospel through the medium 
of ministers, but also the im- 

portance, especially in a new country, 
of reaching people through institu- 
tional methods. It is certainly but 
wisdom for her to avail herself of 
every possible opportunity, indirect and 
direct, of touching the hearts of the peo- 
ple and leading them to-Christ. There- 
fore, it is with an overwhelming sense 
of its importance that I seek to direct the 
attention of Church people generally to 
the institutional work in my own dis- 
trict. 

The District of Boisé, erected in 1898 
by the General Convention in Washing- 
ton, embraces, roughly, the southern half 
of the State of Idaho and the western 
half of the State of Wyoming, in all 
about 112,000 square miles, or an area 
equal to the combined areas of New York, 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. The district was without 
equipment in the proper sense of the 
word, and even now, our capacity for 
meeting the opportunities that come to 
us in a new country is very inadequate. 
Our institutions are mainly located in 
the city of Boisé, which is a beautiful 
town in a very fertile and well irrigated 
valley, sheltered from the cold winds of 
winter, and surrounded by a mining and 
fruit raising country. It is, in point of 
fact, the centre of supplies for~a very 
large territory. — 

Let it be remembered that in establish- 
ing institutions here we are in no way 
crowding existing Church work along 
that line. Salt Lake City is 450 miles 
away; Portland about 500, and Spokane 
over 400. We are seeking to place in the 
city of Boisé institutions like those that 
have been long established and pros- 
perous in our other missionary centres. 
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Until within a few months there was no 
place in all this large country to which 
one might be sent in case of sickness, ex- 
cept the Roman Catholic Hospital at 
Boisé. That Church, with a wise fore- 
sight, established years ago in this town 
its schools and hospital. They have had 
the entire hospital work of this country 
to attend to. They have recently built 
a $25,000 addition to their existing 
building. Now the population of this 
country is not by any means Roman 
Catholic, and there has been for a long 
time a recognized need for another in- 
stitution to eare for the sick. The 
need pressed upon me to such an extent 
that I purchased a piece of property not 
far from St. Margaret’s School in Boisé, 
in order that we might open at least a 
small hospital for the benefit of those 
who were unwilling to go to the other 
hospital, or who, for some reason, could 
not be taken there. I also felt that as 
we had thirty boarders in St. Margaret’s 
School, as well as several resident 
teachers from a distance, it was the 
part of wisdom to have some place where 
anyone who was taken with a severe case 
of sickness might be carried, and thus 
save the expense and inconvenience of 
having to care for this illness in connec- 
tion with the regular school work, and 
also remove the possibility of the dis- 
banding of the school in mid-session, on 
account of some contagious disease. 

Through the liberality of a few friends, 
among whom was a lady working on a 
small salary in one of our new missions, 
who personally gave $800, we have been 
able to repair a cottage on the land 
I purchased, and fit it up for a hospital. 
This lady who gave so liberally had her- 
self been sick at the Bishop’s house in 
Boisé, coming from an Indian Reserva- 
tion, and had been impressed with the 
need of the building to which she con- 
tributed. The repaired building was 
opened with a service on St. Luke’s Day 
and formally set apart as St. Luke’s 
Hospital. Patients were permitted to 
come in the first of December, and from 
that time to this the }uilding has been 
full, and we have had’ » turn away many. 
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The physicians of Boisé and of the sur- 
rounding district are heartily in sym- 
pathy with the plan, and one recently, in 
speaking, said that we needed ten or 
twelve more rooms to meet the conditions 
of the community, as we are now put to 
as much expense in caring for six or eight 
patients as we should be if we had the 
additional room, and then we should 
have a sufficient amount to support the 
whole institution. In other words, on 
the erection of a building in connection 
with the existing cottage, we should be 
prepared for twenty-five patients, who 
would be cared for by our present force, 
and who would bring an income that 
would be sufficient to support the institu- 
tion with comfort, provide instruments 
and keep it up to date. We have the op- 
portunity, we have the location, and we 
have the sympathetic support of a large 
number of people in the town and dis- 
trict. We need most sorely the $15,000 
that would pay our present debt and en- 
able us to erect the larger building and 
equip it. 

It is useless to argue concerning the 
value and importance of the hospital 
work in connection with the extension of 
the Gospel. It is recognized now both 
at home and abroad, and some of our 
most interesting work in foreign coun-— 
tries is done in connection with these in- 
stitutions. After my experience of 
four years, I am convinced that it is 
quite as important in connection with 
our mission work in the domestic field; 
and yet there is no provision on the part 
of the Church for meeting this need. 
The bishop is forced to apply to the sym- 
pathy and help of anyone having the 
means. 

A short time ago I got an interesting 
letter from a lady living in Paris, whose 
brother was a graduate of Yale College, 
and who herself is an American, She 
was lamenting over the early death of 
this brilliant young man, who went. out 
to Idaho many years ago to do work in 
one of the camps, as a mining engineer. 
He was taken with a fever, but there was 
no adequate provision for caring for him, 
and he died while trying to reach a hos- 
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pital. His grave is far out on the lava 
plains, a lonely, uncared-for spot. I 


eould not help thinking that this il- 
lustrates what a hospital means in a new 
country, where not only the residents 
may have occasion to use it, but persons 
from the East, brought up under the 
gentlest and most refined conditions, may 
have to take advantage of its helpful- 
ness by the accident of some journey or 
duty. 

Not long ago there came from a 
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there has been established a local guild 
of thirty ladies in the city of Boisé, who 
are seeking to aid St. Luke’s whose 
work is so near their hearts. The Boisé 
Woman’s Auxiliary is also making the 
work of this hospital the recipient of 
their Lenten self-denials and efforts. 
Surely such a work must be held very 
sacred in the eyes of Him who went about 
doing good, and who was ever ready to 
lay His healing hand on the suffering 
ones of earth. 


ONE OF ST. LUKE’S STAFF 


neighboring town a young man whose 
health had been exceedingly bad and who 
was unable to properly care for his young 
family. He was one of the first patients 
in St. Luke’s Hospital, and through the 
loving care and skill exhibited there has 
been restored to health. 

In addition to this our missionary 
force needs such an institution. These 
men and women often live under try- 
ing conditions, and from time to time re- 
quire the care and the treatment that 
only a hospital can give. Only a short 
time ago, one of our missionaries, who 
has been suffering for a long time from 
poor health, was forced to take advantage 
of this little hospital, and through its 
blessed influence will probably be re- 
stored to health and usefulness. 

In connection with the institution 


A far-away need this may be from the 
standpoint of some, yet is there not 
something Christ-like in those who, 
moved by compassion, stretch forth loy- 
ing hands of sympathy and help to the 
far-away points of need? I often think 
when I see some of the immense outputs 
of material display im the way of mag- 
nificent houses, and commercial effort, 
that the people who are able to do these 
things would find a more lasting satisfac- 
tion and a more durable monument in 
putting up such a building as this spoken 
of in this article. For not only do these 
institutions minister to a passing genera- 
tion, but their beneficent influences are 
carried down all ages to come, so that 
people yet unborn will rise up and call 
those who establish them blessed. 


A WARD IN THE GOOD SAMARITAN HOSPITAL 


The Good Samaritan Hospital for Colored — 
. People, Charlotte, N. C. 


BY MRS JOHN WILKES, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS, AND HONORARY SECRE- 
TARY OF THE NORTH CAROLINA BRANCH OF THE WOMAN’S AUXILIARY 


HIS hospital is an effort of the 
Church to carry help to the sick 
and suffering Negroes, without 
any question of creed or resi- 

dence, the only qualification needed be- 
ing their want of medical care, and the 
certificate of a physician that their dis- 
ease is not contagious. 

Many cases of interest are brought to 
it, and the appreciation of the care and 
comfort received is often touching. One 
boy of seventeen was admitted, bathed, 
laid in a clean bed, with pillows and 
coverings all fresh and nice. He drew a 
long breath, and, turning to the nurse, 
said: “Isn’t Heaven just like this?’ 
Often the physicians find helpless or even 
dying cases in such conditions of filth 
and neglect, that they hastily send them 
to the hospital, that they may at least 
have comfort and cleanliness in their 
last hours, and die attended by kind and 
gentle hands. 

Many railroad, mine and mill accidents 
are brought here. One man of splendid 
physique, in the prime of life, lost both 
hands and both eyes by an explosion. 


He recovered, and returned to his wife 
and little children, but helpless to care 
for them or to aid himself. 

A child of nine years old, picking up 
coal dropped along the railroad tracks, 
was run over by the train, and both legs 
crushed. -He said to the men who ran 
to help him: “Take me to the Hospital; 
they’ll put me to sleep, and I wont know 
when my legs are cut off.” The poor boy 
had one leg amputated just below the left 
knee, the other just above the right ankle, 
and recovered rapidly. Members of the 
New Jersey Auxiliary raised money to 
buy him a rolling chair. Later he was re- 
ceived into the Home of St. Michael arid 
All Angels, for colored cripples, in Phil- 
adelphia, where he will learn to be a use- 
ful man, maimed as he is. Friends there 
bought him artificial legs, so now he is 
able to walk. Now a medical college pro- 
poses to establish a free dispensary in a 
part of the new building, which will be a 
help to the colored people, and the hos- 
pital authorities are anxious to-aid this 
enterprise. 

The number of patients has been two 
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hundred or over annually for some years, 
and increases each year. 

The house is very comfortable, and its 
cleanliness is an object lesson to all the 
Negroes. Good food, careful attention, 
clean and comfortable surroundings 
work wonders with patients. 

The house has no furnace, which is 
greatly needed, as the tending so many 
fires is troublesome, expensive and dan- 
gerous. And the new building is not en- 
tirely finished, and is quite bare of fur- 
niture. Gas and water and laundry are 
all needed in the new addition, and a 
new roof for the building. Altogether 
$2,500 are needed to fully complete and 
equip the hospital. 

It has no endowment, and the pro- 
viding for the current expenses is a con- 


ETURNING home for her vaca- 
tion, Miss Dodson brings with 
her the accompanying plans for 
the Memorial Building given 

by the Woman’s Auxiliary to increase 
the capacity and usefulness of St. Mary’s 
Hall. Bishop Graves writes that the 
building is nearing completion, and be- 
fore long we hope to be able to present a 
view of it as it stands in the Compound 
at Jessfield. 

Miss: Dodson expresses the gratitude 


THE GROUND FLOOR PLAN 


The Mary A. E. 
Twing Memor- 
ial Building 


At St. Mary’s Hall, 
Shanghai 
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stant struggle, as $150 monthly are re- 
quired for this purpose. The Negroes 
cannot pay for the care they receive, and 
less than one-quarter of the patients are 
paid for. They come from all parts of 
this and adjoining states. 

Charlotte is on the main line of the 
Southern Railway, and travellers in- 
terested in work for the colored race, 
can see here the advantages prepared for 
them—the public school, where from 900 
to 1,000 colored children between four 
and fourteen years of age are gathered 
daily; and under our own Church, the 
parish and training-school of St. Mich- 


ael’s, the Church of St. Michael and All - 


Angels, and the Good Samaritan Hos- 
pital. 


not only of herself, but-of-the former — 


pupils, as well as of those now in the 
school—many of whom are children of 
these graduates— for this most welcome 
help. - . 

She recalls the time, in 1893, when 
Mrs. Twing made her first visit in China, 
and started that branch of the Auxiliary 
whose first meeting was held in St. 


-Mary’s. Since that time, the school has 


steadily grown and improved, and for | 


the last three years it has been necessary 


THE SECOND FLOOR PLAN Ae a 
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to borrow rooms from the Orphanage, and now this ‘hao 
space has become too small. 

The new building will make it possible to give in- 
struction to fifty more pupils, and so the circle of 
Christian instruction will widen more and more. 
When the Memorial Hall is complete, there will be 
classroom and sleeping accommodation for 120 students, 
beside a chapel, sewing and embroidery rooms. 

“Christian schools are, as yet, the only schools open 
to girls in China. There are reform edicts; edicts to 
build schools, colleges and universities; edicts to re- 
form this, edicts to reform that; all to reform the 
men; there is nothing for the women but one poor, 


feeble edict to put down foot-binding. 
Educate the women, and foot-binding 
will die a natural death. 

“So, while China is educating her men, 
we in our Christian schools will educate 
the women, and train Christian teachers 


to fill their schools when the country 
shall have awakened sufficiently to see 
that there can be no lasting reform, so 
long as the women are left in ignorance 
and girls are sold to the highest bidder.” 


_The First Thanksgiving Day at Hankow 


BY GERTRUDE M. 


CARTER 


In an Easter number of THE Spirit oF MISSIONS, we cannot expect to give an account of 
Easter Day, 1903, in China, but it seems a suitable time to tell of a joyous occasion 
there, as told us by Miss Gertrude Carter, who went out in the summer of 1901, from 
St. Luke’s Parish, Montclair, N. J., and is now in the Ladies’ House, Hankow. 


N November, 1902, Bishop Ingle 
ealled us all to the observance of 
Thanksgiving Day for the first 
time. As Mr. Roots told us in his 

sermon at the morning service, we had 
four reasons for thanksgiving to God at 
that particular time: First, peace pre- 
-yailing in our province, whereas there 
had been rebellion in many parts of 
China, causing devastation and loss of 
life: Secondly, the crops had been good, 
so that there was no fear of famine: 
Thirdly, very few of our Christians had 
succumbed to the dreadful scourge of 
cholera in the summer; and fourthly, the 
Church was prospering, free from perse- 
cution, and increasing in numbers and 


solidity. Moreover, work has_ been 
opened this year in Chang-sha, the cap- 
ital of the most anti-foreign province in 
all China. : 

Those of us who have read the life of 
the Rev. C. C. Hoffman, an early mis- 
sionary in Liberia, will remember how he 
kept Thanksgiving Day, year by year, in 
his African stations; and it is certainly a 
sign of a well-established mission when 
one is not afraid to ask the people for 
offerings for the Church’s work. 

The congregation of St, Paul’s were 
prepared for the observance of this day 


‘some time beforehand, and were urged to 


bring offerings. Mr. Wang had spoken 
to the women about their part in the 
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observance of the day, and the question 
of decorating the church was discussed. 
One of our Bible-women had been at the 
Training School in Shanghai, and re- 
membered seeing St. John’s Church 
decorated with fruit and vegetables on 
Thanksgiving Day. This made the 
women in Hankow think that they might 
each bring something for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s. 

Thanksgiving Day morning we went 
over to the church to see what had been 
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large one. So the women arranged 
dainty piles of fruit, nuts and vegetables, 
leaving them there as their thank-offer- 
ing, and telling us that they would bring 
more things at church time. 

The service was very hearty, and an 
unusually large number of women at- 
tended. The choir had been trained so 


that they could sing the special canticle 
for the day, and appropriate hymns, and 
were allowed to have a long procession to 
mark the day as a special feast. 


During 


MRS. INGLE, MRS. ROOTS, MISS CARTER AND MISS CLARK, OF HANKOW, WITH MISS HOE, 
OF ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, WUCHANG, AND BIBLE-WOMEN OF HANKOW DISTRICT 


brought in. In the women’s guest- 
room a number of women had already 
assembled, and had brought with them 
oranges, nuts and vegetables, tied up in 
handkerchiefs in true Chinese style, and 
we all went into the church together, to 
arrange them for the service. At first 
the women wished to put them in the 
font, but we did not like to use the font 
in that way. They then suggested one 
large square table, such as they have in 
their guest-rooms for their feasts; but 
this was too much like Chinese offerings 
of similar gifts to the heathen gods, so we 
discouraged that arrangement, and pro- 
posed two small tables in place of one 


the singing of the Te Deum, a little 
incident occurred, making us fully 
realize that the occasion was felt to be 
one of thanksgiving. The two Bible- 
women came forward-with a number of 
new offerings, and placed them on the 
tables, and, while they were doing so, an 
old woman, one of the constant attend- 
ants at church, came up with her hand- 
kerchief full of additions to the pile. 
After service, the women gathered in 
their guest-room. Mr. Wang went over 
Mr. Roots’s sermon, explaining it to 
them, so that they might understand it 
the better, and then I made a few re- 
marks to the effect that we might thank 
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God even for our sorrows, since they lead 
us to love Him better. I said this, be- 
cause, as I looked into the faces of the 
women, I saw one who had lost two little 
grandchildren with cholera in the sum- 
mer, and another who had recently lost 
her husband. The nodding of a head as- 
sured me that my meaning had been un- 
derstood. Mrs. Ts-en, our elderly Bible- 
woman, then made her little speech. She 
thought we should thank God because so 
many women were learning to read, and 
because the Church was _ prospering. 
This was very gratifying, as the material 
blessings seemed to be lost sight of in 
the spiritual prosperity which we all long 
to see. 
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It was then decided, at Mr. Wang’s 
suggestion, since it would not be well to 
give the fruit and nuts to the poor as we 
do at home, that they should be sold, and 
the money added to the alms for poor 
Christians; and sixty-five Mexican cents 
were gained for this purpose. 

Thanksgiving Day is now a thing of 
the past, but we hope that each year will 
see its observance, and, more than that, 
that the people will become increasingly 
imbued with the spirit of thankfulness, 
which will find expression in larger gifts 
of money, and even of sons and daugh- 
ters, for the Master’s work in this 
awakening Empire. 


THE DINING-ROOM IN THE CHURCH SETTLEMENT HOUSE, MANILA 


What American Women Can Do in and for 
the Philippines 


WO miles away from the Bishop’s 

House in Manila, at 297 Calle 

Magdalena, stands the Settle- 

ment House, which is the head- 

quarters for the woman’s work of our 
mission in the Philippines. 

Miss Waterman is Head of the House, 

and associated with her are Miss Osgood, 

a kindergartener, and Miss Thacher and 


Miss Oakes, trained nurses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer are also there, and Mrs. Staun- 
ton, while her husband is securing a 
house for their home in Benguet. 

The Settlement House is rapidly be- 
coming a centre of influence and of 
work. There are two large clubs, one of 
girls, under Miss Waterman, and one of 
boys, under Miss. Osgood, which meet 
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three times weekly. The kindergarten of 
the Holy Child has been opened, and the 
dispensary work, with Miss Thacher in 
charge, has begun. 

The Settlement House is open for hos- 
pitality to others than the neighborhood 
children. ‘Three native school teachers, 
“very sweet young women,” were among 
the recent dinner guests, who kept say- 
ing to their entertainers: “You must be 
very happy in this beautiful house.” 

From this home, already so astir with 
kindly deeds, a printed appeal has been 
sent out, addressed to “American Women 
in the Philippines.” This appeal begins 
by saying “that scores of American 
women are constantly arriving,” in the 
islands, and asks what is to be the effect 
of their coming. It then goes on to say 
that “their help is needed in the Philip- 
pines,” suggests, as a requisite for such 
help, “the patience which begets in- 
dividual efforts’; instances “how one 
isolated woman may help,” and from this 
suggests “possibilities as offered by the 
Settlement House.” The specific re- 
quests the appeal makes to these women 
are: 

“1. To enter upon their residence in 
the Philippines, whether it is to be brief 
or protracted, under a sense of responsi- 
bility. Our mission here is not to pass a 
holiday or to kill time. 
in certain circumstances to allow social 
engagements so to tyrannize over one 
that both physical and moral health will 
suffer; or, placed otherwise, time will 
hang heavily from lack of enough to oc- 
cupy the days. In either situation, well- 
directed effort to help others will react 
beneficially upon one’s~own life and 
strengthen character. 

“2. To beware of adopting a preju- 
diced or despising or despairing attitude 


toward the people of the land. Their. 


blood, their temperament, all their ante- 
‘cedents are different from ours. It will 
_take a very long time at best before we 
can understand them. We must be pa- 
tient, studious, and prayerful. We may 
easily allow ourselves to think that the 
problems are most difficult; true Faith 
forbids us to think them incapable of 
solution. ; 

“3. That each American woman 


It will be easy — 
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should make some definite and individual 
effort for the betterment, the well-being, 
of some Filipino neighbor; this in a 
persistent, intelligent way. We ex- 
pect to be able to furnish from Settle- 
ment House, upon application, ‘such 
remedies and appliances as will be most 
frequently needed, and we invite the 
visits or correspondence of those whe are 
interested. 

“4. To take advantage of any oppor- 
tunity to train and teach the natives. 
We know the case of a woman of means, 
whose husband’s oceupation placed her 
in an isolated position, without enough 
to do. She gradually gathered the chil- 
dren of the natives around her, gained 
their confidence and affection, and 
taught them much useful knowledge of 
a practical sort. There are doubtless 
many opportunities of a similar nature. 

“5. To consider whether some sort of 
association with our Settlement work 
would not help them and us alike to a 
better fulfilment of our common re- 
sponsibility.” 


The February and March 


Officers’ Conferences 


HE February Officers’ Confer- 
ence was held at the usual 
time and place, on Thursday, 
the 19th. Miss Lindley, 

Junior Directress in the Newark Dio- 
cese, was called to the chair and presided 
over the meeting. The attendance was 
smaller than usual, only six dioceses 
being represented; as follows: Central 
Pennsylvania two (one Junior); Long 
Island, one; Louisiana, one; Newark, 
five (two Juniors); New York, three; 
Pennsylvania, two (one J unior). 

The Secretary reported upon various 
meetings attended, which afforded some 
interesting points, suggesting methods 
of work to other branches. Among-these 
were the Junior Conference held in Wor- 
eester at the time of the semi-annual 
meeting of the Western Massachusetts 
branch, with its accompanying exhibit 
of missionary literature and boxes of 
various kinds, including an admirable 
contribution to a missionary hospital; 
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and the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Rhode Island branch, at which time the 
United Offering of the parish branches 
was made, which amounted to $1,500, 
and completed two memorial funds 
raised by the branch in memory of its 
first president, Mrs. Carrington, and its 
first treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Andrews. 
At the close of this meeting the vener- 
able Bishop of the Diocese—the Presid- 
ing Bishop of the Church, and in his 
ninety-fourth year—probably the oldest 
Bishop of the Anglican Communion, 
supported by two of his clergy, came into 
the church, and from his seat before the 
chancel spoke to his people and blessed 
them. Other encouraging features of 
the past month have been: the action of 
the Pennsylvania Executive Committee 
to increase their gifts for the appropria- 
tions by making a fresh attempt to en- 
list those parishes as yet reporting 
no work done through the Auxiliary, 
in its interests and efforts; the gift of a 
Philadelphia Bible-class, of $400 toward 
the apportionment of the Auxiliary for 
the Board’s appropriations, and its in- 
tention to make this $400, $1,000; and 
the gift of the G. F. S. in St. Mark’s 
parish in Philadelphia of $50, their first 
“payment towards a $100 scholarship to 
be supported in Christ Church Mission, 
Anvik, Alaska, in memory of their late 
Associate, Miss Anna Sabine, a sister 
of Miss Bertha Sabine, so long con- 
nected with the work at Anvik. An ad- 
mirable suggestion was made by the Mil- 
waukee Juniors, one of whom has volun- 
teered to make a catalogue of all the 
books in the Public Library of her town, 
which would help in the study of Mis- 
sions. When printed, this will be very 
useful to those studying the Church’s 
work. 

The March Conference was held on 
the 19th, at the Church Missions House. 
Ten dioceses were represented by thirty- 
one officers: Connecticut, one; Easton, 
one; Long Island, five; Louisiana, one; 
Newark, four (one Junior); New Jersey, 
one; New York, thirteen (two Juniors) ; 
Pennsylvania, three; Rhode Island, one; 
Virginia, one. Mrs. Ridgely also met 
with the officers, representing the Han- 
kow District. 
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Miss Stuart, of Virginia, presided. 
After the roll-call, announcement was 
made of the deaths of Mrs. Cox, presi- 
dent of the Long Island branch, Mrs. 
Brewer, president of the Montana 
branch, Mrs. Wells, wife of the Mission- 
ary Bishop of Spokane, and Miss Wil- 
liamson, for nineteen years missionary 
in Japan. It was moved that messages 
be sent to the family of Mrs. Cox and 
the Long Island branch, to Bishop 
Brewer and the Montana. branch, to 
Bishop Wells and to the. missionaries 
of the Kyoto District, expressive of the 
sense of personal loss and deep sympathy 
felt by the officers present.. The resolu- 
tion was adopted by a rising vote. 

After the Secretary’s report, Miss 
MecVickar reported for the Missionary 
Workers’ Committee, and made an earn- 
est plea that the members realize how 
completely the United Offering of the 
Auxiliary of 1898 has been taxed, and 
how much is needed to carry on the work 
which it began. 

Reports from the different dioceses 
were received, and Mrs. Ridgely spoke 
of the urgent need for more workers in 
Hankow. 

‘The officers discussed with unusual in- 
terest their obligations with regard to 
the appropriations made by the Board 
for: the stipends -of women workers; 
and the questions of apportioning to 
the parochial as well as to the diocesan 
branches the $100,000 of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary ; of the_ possibility of print- 
ing missionary news’ ‘in’ the daily 
papers, and of encouraging in other 
cities and smaller towns such meetings 
for discussion of missions as have lately 
been held in Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of a committee of laymen, all 
came. before the members, and were earn- 


sake considered by them. 


To Diocesan Officers 


fe ee April Conference, the last in the 
season, will be held at the Missions 
House on Thursday, April 16th, from 
11:30 to 1:15, with an intermission for 
noon-day prayers in the Chapel. 


St. John’s College, Shanghai, Building Fund 


HE Committee appointed by the Board of Managers to secure 
gifts for a $25,000 fund for the erection of a new building at 

St. John’s College, Shanghai, acknowledge the receipt by Mr. George 
C. Thomas, Treasurer of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, 


of the following amounts: 


UEC DOL arc ha cic css u/s onsteretisce $10 00 
St. Peter’s, S. S. Pheenixville, 

URI ccs, oc sicunpa ve Oiave epee HER Sees 5 00 
rank Meziclk Gin iccuitinct cists 5 00 
CRO Wd. S105 eben. dure S08... 0 OU 
Mrs; James Findlay .2....v600.. 1 00 
Miss' Mary Ey Cox: si .6...5.5065 10 00 
Miss Mary D. Pulford and her S. 

S. Class, Puyallup, Wash. ... ak ¥455 
A Member, Church of the Mes- 

siah, Auburndale, Mass. ..... 1 00 
St. Peter’s,. Paris; Tex: .9 ee 2 00 
RR. O.. Bdgsert0n:. na. sie a oleae 1 00 
Miss M.. BE: Robert: vnc -etae steer 20 00 
James K. Moore; Jr... ieee 1 00 
“R. A.,” St. Thomas’s, Bethel, Ct. 2 00 
Jas. R. Shackelford .......:...-. 5 00 
“Cc. J. H.,” St. John’s, George- 

town, Washington, D. C. .... 10 00 
A Member, Trinity Church, Bos- 

CONGR eittous poe a iscs-« nine 250 00 
VV Nee LGTY eMaece. opis cla, 's.:6 alee oaaiogs 5 00 
1S ORT REGS ORE aca 1 00 


Contributions from givers in the United States. 
Contributions in the field from Chinese givers. .. 
Total. sev eaave donate 


Missionary Speakers 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers, at 

present in the East, is published. All 
should be addressed at the Church Mis- 
sions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, unless a special address follows the 
name. 

It will in all cases greatly facilitate 
correspondence if the invitation to a 
speaker, whether sent direct to him or 
through the office of the Church Missions 
House, gives the exact hour, the location 
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Rey: .V.0H. Berehausi cutest eee 5 00 


“OC, B.,”’ Trinity Church, London, 


Ohi0 24%. wae mesa Eo ook eee 1 00 
Bluford) Wilson. 2. ccsccrn ese ee 15 00 
Trinity Church, Canaseraga, New 

York: ....2 cae en, ce eee 5 00 
Laura 'T. Guion-2 ee ee ee 5 00 
Grace BE. Pomeroy S.0-s.0 gece 1 00 
Schuyler Merritt:3.2.22-.2-2 10 00 
Sarah J... Beiden); .4.,<s5e0). eee 5 00 
G,.Mz,. Dashiell sci Gite eee eee 5 00 
Cast 56 Halse stat dteo Semiipis Ponce ieee 2 00 
Be Es, FUCHALGS o«atdindausse,cre ap mites 5 00 
John Bs MitthHell cc sa.2m mums 1 00 
A Communicant, St. John’s, De- 

troit, Mich. .s. «seco eae 5 00: 
CAS Baldwin...cs% ps sales nat oat 1 00 
In Mem. Maj. Graham Daves ... 1 00 
Richard H- Stichkney--2....-.:2s 10 00 
FE... J; Le“Moynhleuwss 62s... eee eee 5 00 
John JT Shetby..2s desc eiee 5 00 

$432 25 
.$6,770 52 
5,645 16 
sy eb itn eter —— $12,415 68 
12,584 32 


of the place of the meeting, as well as the 


day upon which the meeting is to be held. 


Africa: Miss Higgins. 


Alaska: Miss Deane, of Circle City, 
1215 Bloomfield Street, esc 
. boken, No-Je je ' 
China: Rey Ei Tawks Pott, p.p., 
President of St. John’s 
College, Shanghai. 
Rev. Laurence B, Ridgely, of 
Wuchang. 
Miss §. L. Dodson, of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Shanghai. 
Japan: Miss Babcock, of Aomori. 
Oregon: Rey. M. J. Goodheart. 


